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MY LORD, 

In the distinguished privilegfe of present- 
ing this Essay to your Grace I feel a 
gratification, which words cantlot express* 
My every wish in regard to my System of 
Eaucation is fulfilled* J'he boon, Which 
I had heretofore destined for general dif- 
fusion in future ages, seems to nle already 
realized to the rising generation* Not 
only the exalted station which your GRACJfi 
fills, but thfiL individual who, happily for 






iT DEDICATION, 

the best interests of the church and state, 
fills that station, st&cap^ a present character 
on ^s edcpetdmeilt. And it is its highest 
recommendation, that the illustrious pa- 
tronage and sacred sanction, under which 
it now goes forth to the world, are solely 
to be ascribed to the, principles o^ wl^ich 

it is founded, and to the ends to which it 

...... » ' • 

is directed. 



I have the honour to be, 

With profound veneration, 



My Lord, 



Your Grace's dutiful, 

and devoted fervant, 



. A. BELL. 

LaKX>oy; * 
5th Feb. 1«07. . 
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THE FIftST EEXlT^iaN. 



L^ this ediicfttkm of j^ftdk td^«s ofefecffs pi^e^ 
sented thewsel^rcti to iffy mlDd^ fc^pi^evefit tli^di 
waste of time in school ; to render the conditipn 
6f ptipiis pleasant to themselves ; ' ^d to lead th<i 
attention to proper pursuits. In other words, 
my purpose was to make good scholars, good 
men^ and good Christians. 

In charge of a new institution, and hy situ* 
ation free from any hias or trammel that might 
warp the mind or shackle exertion, I tried every 
method, which a long and earnest attention to the 
nature and disposition of youth suggested, to 
accomplish these ends to my own satisfaction. 
After many attempts with various success, I 
rested m a system surpassing in its effect any 
expectation J Jiad formed, and *' far exceeding 
the most sanguine hopes" of the directors * of the 
institution, and others interested in the event. 

The experiment, thus made at Madras, has 
appeared to those ^vho have witnessed the result,- 

> See the despetches of the Madras Government to the Court 
of Directors. First Edition. CadeU and Pafiesj 1797. 
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cbnvincing and decisive in regard to charitable 
tsstablishments; and the plan of education there 
adopted has, after the experience of several 
years, been, by those ^ who$e opinions are likely 
to have the greatest weight, recommended to 
similar establishments. How far such a system 
will apply to education in general, may be in* 
ferred from the tenour of the following report. 
That further and similar trials may be made, an4. 
the success in evet^y instance ascertained by ex*, 
perience, is thp aim of this publication. 

* t> See the Government of Madrs(8 to the GovorpoivGepeniU 
^nd -to Bombay. ^ lb. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Ont my arrival from India, in the year 1737,. 
the first edition of this humble essay, on prac- 
tical Education, was published. Fraught with 
the enthusiasm to which this experiment owes its 
origin and its event, I was exceedingly solicitous 
to give currency to the system of Education 
practised in the Male Asylum at Madras ; a sys- 
tem which, I flattered myself, would, in the. 
course of ages, become general. 

Aware, however, of the natural and often Just 
prejudice entertained by men of sagacity and 
e;cperience against every novel attempt, I was 
apprehensive that the report of what had been 
d-one in India, might be regarded in Europe as a. 
speculative doctrine rather than a practical fact. 
To guard against this imputation, it was thought 
advisable to publish the entire despatches of thc- 
Government of M^dra^ relative to the success 
of this Instit^tipn. Jn con3equence of this reso- 
lution, the first edition ^ pf this e^perinient was 

*See that Edition, Cadell and Davies^ 1797 f as containing the 
fmn/ subf tancc, aiid eyidcncf of a|l that i« now digested and 
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restricted to extracts of the general letters of 
the Right Honourable Governor, and the Ho- 
nourable Governors of Madras in Council to the 
Honourable £^t India Coo^paayi r-^orts of the 
Male Asylum, and other authentic documents 
relative to that Institution. 

* 

In the second edition, several of these doeu- 
meirts were omitted, as, at the period of \i% 
publication, tliere did not appear the same oc- 
casion to authenticate facts, which were already 
acted upon, with just success, in various shapes^ 
in different parts of the kingdom i and there 
were substituted such illustrations of the actual 
operations in the Asylum, as might assist the 
Reader, engaged iti pix)secuting this experi- 
ment, to find his way, where a guide had been 
most frequently desired. Stiff, however, these 
instruct ions> not having proved sufficiently dis* 
tinct Or minute, have only served to excite, not^ 
allay curiosity, and have called forth fresh, and* 
more numerous inquiries. 

* 

With a view to meet these inquiries, it is now 
endeavoured toreduce the facts scattered through 
the records of the Asylum into a more consecu- 
tive form than that in which they occur in the 
minute-book of that Institution (where they were 
cliiefly meant to specify,, autheaticate, and pprp^ 
tuate what was there established) : and. t0 ex»* 
plain the practices of the School more at lengtt»i 



tbin vmi toecessary, where ihc prototype was be*- - 
for« the eyes of the Reader. 

To provide against that confusion, whieh has 
arisen in the minds of some inquirers, from 
mingling tenets, derived from other sources, with 
the facts on the records of the Asylum, and 
from not discriminating between the system of 
the Asylum, and the detached practices there 
introduced ; between the general principle, on 
which the School hinges, and tne isolated expe- 
dients, which were contrived to forward indivi- 
dual steps in the process of teaching ; it is now 
meant to attalyze the system, to collect into one 
series, what relates to the scheme of the School, 
and the principles on which it is founded; and 
in a separate compartment to distinguish and 
detail the independent, subordinate, and auxi- 
liary practices in teaching. Extracts of the 
original experiment will follow. In a fourth 
compartment, it will be shewn that this system is 
not less applicable to Schools of Industry, than 
to the charitable Institution in which it origi•^- 
nated : and that by its means every School for 
the lower orders of youth may, without preju- 
dice to their appropriate education, be ren- 
dered at the same time a School of Industry. 
Nor Ivill its intimate connection with the poor 
laws be overlooked, both as presenting a scheme, 
not less adapted to their administration, than to 
the economy of a School; and as furnishing em- 
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ployment to the children of paupers, and supply- 
ing means for their education in religious princi- 
ples, in habits of industry, and immediate use- 
fulness^ 
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PART I. 

i 

OF THE SYSTEM OF THE MALE ASYLUM AT 

MADRAS. X 



' * \ : 



CHAP. I. 

SCHEME OF A SCHOOL ON THE MODEL OF THE 

ASYLUM* 



n 



The best way to learn any science is to begin with a regular 
system^ or a short and plain scheme of that science well drawn 
up intO' a narrow compass." WAtTs. 



1st. X HE Asylum, like every well'regulated 
school, is arranged into Forms or Classes. The 
Scholar ever finds. his own level, not only in his 
Class, but in the ranks of the School, being pro- 
moted or degraded from place to place, or Class 
to Class, according to his proficiency. 

This of Schools in general ; now more particu- 
larly of the Asylum. 

2d, Each Class is 'paired off into Tutors and 
Pupils. The Tutor to assist his Pupil in learning 
his lesson. 
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8di Each Class has an Assistant-Teacher to 
keep all busy, to instruct and help the Tutors in 
getting their lessons, and teaching their Pupils^ 
and to hear the Cla«s, as soon as prepared, say 
their lesson, under, 

4th. The Teacher, who is to take charge of 
the Class, to direct and guide his Assistant, to 
intend him in hearing the Class, or himself hear 
both the Assistant and Scholars say their lesson. 

5th. When necessary, from the state of the 
School, or rather from the inequality of the 
Master, a Sub-Usher and Usher, one or both, are 
appointed to inspect the School, and act under, 

6th. The Schoolmaster, whose province it is to 
watch over and Conduct the system in all its ra- 
mifications, and see the various offices of Usher, 
Sub-Usher, Teachers, As&istantis, Tutors, and Pu- 
pils, carried into effect. 

7th. Last of all, the Superintendant, or Trustee, 
or Visitor, whose scrutinizing eye must pervade 
the whole machine, whose aptive mind must give 
it energy, and whose unbiassed judgment must 
impire confidence, and maintaiij the§;enerarorder 
aod harmony. 

For this purpose, there is kept by the Scholars, 
Teachers, or others equal to the office, 
.8th. A Register of the daily ta^ks performed : 
^ and, by the Schoolmaster, 

9th. A Register of daily offences, or BUck- 
bqok, to be expurgated weekly by 

10th. A Jury of twelve or more boys selected 
for the purpose. 



s 

This lu brief is the scheme in its most multi- 
tipUed form, and yet abundantly simple. It may 
be proper (in limine) in the threshold to observe, 
that it chiefly hinges on the Teachers and 
Assistants to each Class. 

Let us now enter into thq exposition of this 
scheme, and assay its character by the principles 
on which education should be conducted, and th« 
ends which it has in contemplation. 



CHAP. IL 

OF THP PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THIS SlYSTEM 
OF TUITION IS FOUNDED. 



*^ Pueri efienintur laeiitia cum vicerint^ et podet victos ; ut tarn 
se accpsari nolunt, quam cupiunt laudari: quos illi labores nou 
perferunt^ ut aequalium principes sint ?** 



"THE end of tuitionis to form good scholars, 
good men, and good Christians;" or, in other 
words, to advance the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of our pupils. 

To attain these ends, to attain any good end 
in education, the great object is to fix attention, 
and excite exertion. 

By these maxims I leave the reader to try the 
science (if I may so denominate this key to all 
knowledge) of elementary education in dther 
schools. 



It is to the system of the Male Asylum I seek 
to apply these fundamental axioms; ' •' 

1st. *' The School is arranged into Forms or 
Classes." 

This Classification is essentially requisite to 
facilitate the labour of the Teacher, and to ex- 
cite the diligence of the Scholar. It requires no 
more time for the Teacher to instruct a Class of 
twenty boys, or hear them say a lesson, each a 
portion by rotation, than it does to instruct a 
single boy, or hear him say the same lesson by 
himself. And the Scholar is continually stimu- 
lated to obtain pre-eminence in his Class, and 
even to rise above it,* and be promoted to a su- 
perior; and especially not to sink below it, and 
be degraded to an inferior Class. 

When a boy has held a high rank in his Clasa 
for some time, he has an option of being ad- 
vanced to a superior Class, where he is placed at 
the foot ; and if, in a few days, he rises near the 
middle, he maintains a permanent footing in this 
Class ; if not, he must revert to his original Class, 
as a Scholar is far more proptably employed in 
learning easy short lessons, which he gets well, 
than difficult or long ones, of which he doe§ not 
make himself master. 

Also a boy, who fails, for some time, in say- 
ing his daily lessons well, is degraded to an in- 
ferior Class, where he is placed at the head ; and 
if he sink to its level, he is doomed to permanent 
degradation: but if he maintain a high rank, he 
is allowed to resume lys original Class on a new 
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trial ; when it often happens that, by redoubled 
exertion, he can now keep pace with them. 

By these means, no Class is ever retarded in 
its progress by idle or dull boys; and every boy 
in every Glass is fully and profitably employed ; 
'and, by thus finding his own level, his improve- 
ment is most effectually promoted, and rendered 
a maximum. By these means, too, the Classes 
naturally form themselves in point of numbers as 
well as proficiency: and if any become numerpus 
and unwieldy, or the reverse, a subdivision or 
consolidation takes place, by uniting the higher 
boys of an inferior Class with the lower of a su- 
perior, or otherwise amalgamating them accord- 
ing to their proficiency. 

So much for the general Formation of a 
School. 

Now more particularly of the Asylum : 

0.6. *' Each Class is paired oflf into Tutors and 
Pupils." 

Thus in a Class of twelve boys, the six su- 
perior tutor the six inferior, each each. Of 
course in their seats the boys take their places in 
different order from that in which they stand in 
their Class : as each Pupil sits by the side of his 
Tutor. 

Mark, at the outset, how many advantages grow 
out of this simple arrangement. 

First, The sociable disposition, both in the 
Tutor and Pupil, is indulged by the reciprocal 
offices assigned to tjbem. . 
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Next, The very moment you have nominated 
a boy a Tutor, you have exalted him in his own 
eyes, and given him a character to support^ the 
effect of which is well known. 

Next, The Tutors enable their Pupils to keep 
pace with their Classes, which otherwise some of 
them would fall behind, and be degraded to a 
lower Class, or else continuing attached to their 
Class forfeit almost every chance of improve- 
ment, by never learning any one lesson as it 
onght to be learned. 

This is the reason why so many boys in every 
school are declared incapable of learning. As 
oftea as this was said to me of any of our pupils, 
in the beginning of my essay, by such Usheri 
as I then had, my reply was, ** It is you, who 
do not kno\v how to teach, how to arrest and fix 
the attention of your pupil: it is not that he 
cannot learn, but that he does not give the de- 
gree of attention requisite for his share of capa- 
city." I then gave an experimental proof, that 
by just exertion on the- part of the Teacher, and 
fixing the attention of the Pupil, this imaginary 
impossibility, like most others created by igno- 
rance and indolence, might be surqiounted. This 
I did by teaching the boy, who was pronounced 
incapable, the very lesson which, it M^as declared, 
he could not learn. 

When, by such means, I had, in course of time, 
capacitated all the heretofore inefficient boys, and 
bought the Schpol into such shape that every 
boy, in his place, was equal to the task assigned 
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him, ahd Ibarnt his daily le^soQi as they ought t^ 
be learnt, I was wont to wy before all the school 
to those wh6 honoured them with a v.isit, ** YoU 
have often heard that there are boys iii every 
school, who cannot learn their lessons distinctly 
and accurately. Examine every Class in this 
school, and shew me a boy of this description." 
Or if in a harry, '^ Lay your hand upon any 
Class, and any boy in th^t Class; let him say 
how far he iH advanced: open his book at any 
prior place, and hear him read and spell,^' Ste, • 

Another advantage, attending this arrange- 
ment, is that the tutor far more effectually learns 
his lesson than if he had not to teach it to another* 
By teaching he is best taught. ** Qui docet in*- 
doctos, docet se." 

Still another advantage is, that here is a grand 
stimulus to emulation, for what disgrace attaches 
to the boy wbo, by his negligence, is degraded 
into a pupil, and falls perhaps to be tutored by 
iiis late pupil, promoted to be a tutor! 

Sd. ** Eacb Class has an Assistant-Teacher, 
whose sole employment it is to instruct that Class; 
to see that the Tutors do their part, that they not 
only get their own leltoon, but assist and forward 

their Pupils ; and, under the Teacher, hear the 

» 

whole Class-^Tutors and Pupils-* say the lessonS) 
which he has assisted them in preparing." 

The Assistant sees, at every instant, how every 
boy in his Class is employed, and hears every 
word uttered. 

This is a station of grea.t emulation; for 



distinctions, "fitted to take a stronghold of the 
youthful mind, are conferred upon such as per-» 
form their tasks with diligence, fidelity, and 
success : and the degradation, consequent upon ill 
conduct or ill success, is deeply felt. This ob- 
servation applies, with still greater force, to the 
next link of the chain, 

4th. " The Teachers, who have each charge of 
one or more Classes." 

Their business is to direct and guide their 
assistants, inspect their respective Classes— the 
Tutors and the Pupils, — and see, that all is main- 
tained in good order, strict attention, and rigid 
discipline. It is also the province of the Teacher 
either to hear the Class . say their lessons, or 
intend his assistant, while he hears them. And, 
vhen he has more than one Class under his care, 
he occasionally leaves this task to his assistant, 
if himself happen to be engaged with another 
Class at the same time. 

If this scheme of Teachers and Assistants jpre-; 
sented no other advantage than enabHng the 
Scholars to be heard a lesson every half hour, or 
oftener,, it were an invaluable acquisition. It is 
not so much the time that is saved in waiting 
the conveniency of the Master, as the prompti- 
tude produced by short and easy lessons, which 
are instantly to be prepared, and said as soon as 

■ What were these distinctions ? Some of them were locali and 
regarded their daily food and dress j some pecuniary ; some ho- 
norary. Silver medals> of diflfercnt numbers and size, were dis- 
tr&uted at the annual examination by the President. 



prepared. In Schools where children learn otic 
lesson a day, it often happens that even the same 
lesson is not so well learnt, as if it were to be 
prepared and said in a prompt manner, admit- 
ting of no delay in the commencement of that 
preparation, which otherwise is frequently not 
only postponed, but aeglected altogetlier. 

It often happens that the Assistant-Teacher 
proves himself fully equal to the entire charge of 
his Cjasgs, in which case he is promoted to the 
rank of a Teacher, and performs the double of- 
fice of Teacher and Assistant. It oftener hap- 
pens that a Teacher, instead of one Cla^s, is set 
over several Classes with their respective As- 
sistants^ 

There were fourteen in all of these Teachers 
and Assistants, for two hundred boys, at the 
Asylum, none of them less than seven or more 
than fourteen years of age. 

5th. *^ An Usher or Sub-Usher, one or both, is 
appointed, when necessary, to act under, ' 

6th. ** The Schoolmaster, whose province it is to 
watch Qver and to conduct this machine in all its 
parts and operations, and see the various offices, 
which I have described, carried into effect" 

From his place (chair or de^) he overlooks 
the whole School, and gives life and motion to 
every member of it. He inspects the Classes, 
one by one, and is occupied wherever there is 
most occasion for his services, and where they 
' will best tell. He is to encourage the diffident, 
the timid, and ^the backward : to check and rq- 
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press the for\^ard and presumptuous : ib bestow 
just and ample comipendation upon the diligent, 
attentive, and orderly, however dull their capa- 
city, or slow their progress: to stimulate thf 
ambitious, rouse the indolent, and make the 
idle bestir themselves : in short, to deal out 
praise and displeastire, encouragement and 
threatening, according to the temper, dispOsi- 
tioDj and genius of the Scholar. He is occa-» 
sionallyto hear and instruct the Classes, or rathef 
overlook and direct the Teachers and Assistants^ 
while they do so. 

Th6 advantage is, that not being perpetually 
occupied, as fit most Schools, in hearing and 
instructing one or other of the Classes, which 
necessarily withdraAVs his attention for the time 
frorm the rest of the School, he has leisure to see 
that ajl are employed as they oOght. - The great 
advantage is, that it is his chief business to see 
that others work, leather than work himself; and 
that he is most usefully employed in doing what 
pien in general arc most ready t6 do. * 

7th. '^Last of all comes the Superintendapt (who 
may be the Chaplain of the Seminary, Trustee or 
Visitor, or any gentleman, Mho detights in such 
pious offices) whose scrutinising eye must pervade* 
the whole machine, whose iactive mind must give 
it energy, and whose unbiassed judgment must 
maintarn the general order and harmony." For 
this purpose there is kept 

8tb. *' A register of the daily tasks** performed 
by each Class, and by each boy, when engaged in 
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Writing, arithmetic, or any solitary task, whicb 
arc added up weekly and monthly, and compared 
with each other, and with former performances. 
This simple contrivance is admirably fitted to- 
correct idleness, and detect negligence in their 
origin, and to bear permanent testimony of merit 
and demerit, even if overlooked in passing. For 
these important purposes, too, there is lodged ia 
the hands of the Schoolmaster (to whom, lest 
thtre should be no Superintendent, I have attri- 
buted some of the offices peculiar to the latter)^ 
a most powerful operator, 

9th. " The black book, as the boys call it, or 
register of continued idleness, negligence, ill- 
behaviour, and every oflfence, which requires 
serious investigation and animadversion." 

To this simple instrument I attach injmcnse 
importance in preserving order, diligence, good 
conduct, and the most rigid discipline, at the 
least expense of punishment, ©f which it is a 
great object to be frugal and a good economists 
The manner, in which this instrument is em- 
ployed, may appear to some despotic, partial, and 
unjust. To mCy who tried it on a preconceived 
opinion of its utility, and witnessed, on trial, its 
m^onderful operation in producing diligence, 
truth, contentment, and happiness, it wears t 
widely different aspect. Suppose an offence 
committed by a Pupil, deserving a place in the 
black booW, and known at the time of commis- 
sion to his Tutor, who yet failed to mark it to the. 
Assistant; the Soboolnvastcr, on discovery, puts 
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down the Tutor for neglect df duty. In like 
manner, if the Tutor gave notice to the Assist- 
ant, and the Assistant did not to the Teacher, 
the Assistant is noted on the book : and so of 
the Teacher. Also if the Assistant be guilty of 
^lisbehaviour, the Teacher who witnessed, and 
did not report it, is made responsible, and sp on. 
Nay, there was no obstacle to prevent any of the 
inferior orders from doing what often happened, * 
noting, in t^ieir turn, the offences of their supe- 
riors, as these last had no other means of punish- 
ing the former, than by registering their offence 
in the black book, when the accused is generally 
tried by his peers, as will be seen in the sequel, 
^nd is siire of a candid hearing and an impartial 
award. 

In every instance, every serious offence is 
cither noted by or carried to the Schoolmaster, 
-u^ho is to judge whether it deserves a place in 
thq register, or whether an immediate reprimand, 
or threat, may sufl[ice. 

. Our language, when enforcing his duty on 
the Tutor, is, that it is the business of the Pupil 
to be idle, if the Tutor will allow it ; and so on. 

This register is solemnly inspected and scru- 
tinised^- once a week, in presence of the. whole 
School, drawn up in a circle for that purpose ; 
when the nature ^ and consequence of every 

t Abstract lectures, which ray Schoolmaster tried for a while,; 
arc little attended to, and still less understood, by children. To 
rieach their minds and touch their hearts, you must give a visiblt 
shape and tangible form to your doctrine. When a meritorious 
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omission or 'commission is explained in the Ian-, 
guage of the School ; and sentence pronounced 
on the accused by, ^ , 

10th. \^ A jury of their peers," whicli sentence - 
is inflicted or remitte4 at the discretion of the 
Superintendent, Visitor, or Schoolmaster, 

Mark the advantage of this process. An of- 
fence is committed, the punishment of which, if 
the superior officer does his duty, cannot reach 
beyond the culprit ; but, if he fail, he becomes 
himself involved, not for the offence of another, 
but for his own omission of the task assigned to 
him. The facility, which this process affords to 
the detection of every crime, and consequent 
preyention, must be obvious at first sight. Mark, 
also, that no one in this link is called upon ta do 
more than to report what he sees and knows to 
be done, contrary to the rules of the School, in 
the department committed to his charge, and /or 
which he stands responsible. 

But what are all these advantages compare^ 
with the next I have to mention ? It is the grand 
boast of this system, not that it thus detects, 

conduct is displayed, or a crime perpetrated, and you can thus 
give a body to your lecture, it is listened to, understood, and felt. 
My lectures were all of this sort, with the subject under my 
hands, and, before the eyes of all his schoolfellows, assembled oi. 
the ocoasion. ^' Jesus called a little child unto him, and set him ia 
the inidst of them^ and said,** &c. Mat. xviii. 1 — 6; See also 
.Mat.xii.48— 50^ xxii. 15 — 22j xxiv.l— 23 Mark,xii.41 — 44; 
Luke^ X. 40— 42 3 John^ iv. 9 — 26-, and gospels passim. How 
much might wc learn, if w« read our Bibles as we ought to do ? 
§ 
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Convicts, and corrects the ofFender, but that, by 
the perpetual presence and intervention, as well 
at play as in School, of our Teachers and Assist- 
ants (not to say Tutors) who are tried and ap- 
proved boys, aided by their (emeriti) predeces- 
sors, who acquitted themselves, while in office, 
with credit and applause, it prevents the oiFence, 
and establishes such habits of industry, morality, 
and religion, as have a tendency to form good 
scholars, good men, and good Christians. 

In a word, it gives, as it were, to the Master 
the hundred hands of Briareus, the hundrad eyes 
of Argus, and the wings of Mercury. 

But this scheme lays claim to still higher praise. 
It is the superlative glory of the system, that, 

m 

when duly administered, it applies itself to every 
principle of humanity. It engages the attention^ 
interests the mind, and wins the affection of 
youth. Their natural love of activity is grati- 
fied by the occupation, which it furnishes them- 
They are delighted with being, to every Avisc and 
good purpose, their own masters. They arc 
charmed that they see the reason, feel the jus- 
tice, and perceive the utility of all that is done 
to them, for them, and by them. 

And, still farther, this system is to be esti- 
mated by the civility, the decorum, the regard 
to good order and good government, which it in- 
. culcates and exemplifies; while, by the various 
offices performed in the different departments of 
the school, it prepares the Disciples for busines;^^, 
and instructs them to act their part and perform 
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their duty lu future life with punctuality, dirH 
gence, impartiaUty, and justice; and also culti-* 
vate« the best dispositions 6f the heart, by teach- 
ing the children to take an early in-terest.in.the 
welfare of one another. 

Every boy, not totally corrupted and de- 
praved, sees in this system, a friend, to whom 
he is sure to attach himself in the closest bands 
of amity, and will himself, whenever it is (Con- 
ducted with no interested view, but with impar- 
tiality and ability, for the general good, come 
forward and exert himself in every emergency, 
for its due support and administration. The po- 
licy of your scholars is on your side as well as 
their heart. Not to forfeit such high privileges, 
as the system confers on them, they take a deep 
interest in its support, preservation, and ad- 
vancement For should they, by falsehood, per- 
verseness, or ill conduct, disturb its order and 
harmony, they must expect to revert to other 
jurisdiction, than that of themselves and their 
peers ; an immunity of which they are no less 
jealous than every Englishman is of bis inva- 
luable privilege, the trial by jury. 

By these means a few good boys selected for 

the purpose (and changed as often as occasion 

requires^ who have not begun their career of 

pleasure, ambition, or interest; who have no 

other occupation, no other pursuit, nothing to 

call forth their attention, but this single obj&t ; 

and whose minds you can lead and command at 

pleasure, form the whole school ; teach the scho- 
6 
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lars to think rightlyj and, mixing in all their 
little amusements and diversions, secure them 
against the contagion of ill example, and, by 
seeing that they treat one another kindly, ren- 
der them contented and happy in their condition. 
But, for these and other consequences of the 
system, I must refer to the retords in part third. 
Such is the general outline of the system. 
How far it is fitted to produce undiverted and 
uninterrupted application and proportionate pro- 
gress, the attentive reader may now form a 
judgment. He has before him the scheme, and 
the principles on which it is founded. On this 
ground its claim might perhaps be rested. And 
even if, from any cause whatever^ it had failed of 
producing an adequate effect, still it may not be 
thought unworthy of another and better trial. 
Biit then too it might, perhaps, be ranked with 
those visionary projects, with which the press 
teems, and which, however plausible in theory, 
do not admit of being reduced to practice. Far 
remote from the lofty tpne, which these assume, 
of deep investigation and profound speculation, 
the humble claim of this humble essay is, that 
of being founded on obvious principles, and even 
suggested by the occasion and the circumstances, 
in which I was placed. Its claim is, that it has 
been reduced to practice ; nay, was suggested by, 
and arose out of, practice. ITie experiment has 
been made, and facts must now speak for them- 
selves. The facts, recorded in the official docu- 
ments in part third, will enable the reader to as^ 
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certain how far the effect corresponds with the 
judgment he has formed. And if he seek for 
further proofs, and inquire how far it is adapted 
to Schools in this Country, he will find abun- 
dance of corresponding facts in the several 
schools, where this system has been successfully 
introduced and established, some of which have 
been submitted to the public in the reports of 
these establishmenta. 



CHAP. III. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR MODELLING A SCHOOL ON 

THE ABOVE SCHEME. 

HAVING gone through the system of the 
Male Asylum, explained the principles on which 
it is founded, and set forth some of the manifold 
advantages, with which this mode of conducting 
a school is attended, I am now to comply with a 
requisition, frequently made to me, by giving mi- 
nute and particular instructions for reducing this 
scheme to practice. These rules will be best 
understood by supposing a particular case, and 

"" giving directions, suited to that case, which may 
be varied according to circumstances. 

Let us suppose a school of about 100 Scholars, 
no uncommon c!ase, to be modelled on the svs- 
tern of the Asylum. — ^The first step is to arrange 
the school into classes. As these are formed 
according to the proficiency of the scholars, 

* the size, more than the number of the classes, 



will vary with the magnitude of the school. 
Say that this school divides itself into eigh^ 
classes from six to eighteen meqjbers. In the 
higher classes, where gradation of profikriency i3 
not so defined as in the lower, there will more 
scholars fall together, than in the lower. The 
fewer the Classes, in general the better. You 
are now to select your Teachers for each 
Class, chiefly out of the two or three higher 
Classes : the Assistant of a Class may often be 2^ 
trusty boy of that or the superior ola^ss. These 
Teachers and Assistants it is safest and best | 
to select by the elective voice of the higher 
classes, and best boys in the school. JJis owq 
Assistant may be left, when it is deemed advis- 
able, to the option of each trusty Te^^cher : and, 
when occasion requires, especially in yoqr ^rly 
arrangements, when mi^ch is to be done, aoid lA 
some hands the simplest operations, if never be- 
fore practised, appear difficult nnd opero»e, ai^ 
Usher and Sub-usher may, in the fir§t i|istancej> 
be nominated of the mo3t capable boys. It h 
better to begin with a full share of X©aclier$^ 
and their numbers may be diinipishe4 as th^ 
School gets into regularity, and the ta$k of 
teaching becomes facile and familiar, and the 
work of Teachers and Scholarsi goes oil with sa- 
tisfaction and delight. New arrapg^ments of 
Teachers is a powerful instrument pf discipli»e, 
?is well as a sure mean of obtaining willing a^d 
able Help-mates in the office of tuition, Xhe^f 
are to be maide as oftei^ as convenient 
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Next, each class is to be paired ofFinto Tutors 
and Pupils : the head, or rather the most trusty 
and best boy tutors the worst; next bes^t next 
worst, and so on. The Pupil takes his seat, of 
course, next to his Tutor. But the rank, each 
. Scholar holds iii his Class, depends on his daily ex- 
ertions and proficiency ; and, by prompting or 
correcting one another, varies every^ lesson with 
his comparative diligence and attainment : and 
the Tutor often falls belpw his Pupil, where, 
if he remain for any length of time, he becomes 
in turn -Pupil, and his Pupil, Tutor. In lessons 
af writing, arithmetic, &c, M'hen the tasks are 
performed individually, each inferior Boy or 
Plipil in the Class sits by a Superior or Tutor, 
who sees that he is busy, and assists him where 
nfecessary ; while himself is instructed by bis 
Teacher or Assistant. 

Of this allotment of Tutors and Pupils, by no 
means the most important and necessary to the 
system, a new arrangement will be requisite, as 
often as the Pupils gain upon their Tutors, and 
every change operates as a stimulus. 

In each Class, the Teacher's book is marked 
with the day of the month, where the lesson be- 
gins in the morning: and each lesson for that 
day \yith a score, by a pencil, or otherwise. No 
lesson should, especially with the lower Classes, 
occupy more than half-an-hour both in learning 
and saying. Thrs material rule yields* only in 
importance to another, that no lesson must, on 
any account, be dismissed till it \>^^^ '^^xS.. 
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If a Master overlooks a Chss in getting tlieir 
lesson^ and sees all busy and attentive, >vhat the 
best moiety of the Class can learn in ten mi- 
nutes, and say in five, is a proper ta^k for the 
half-hour, if that Class is thus employed all day 
long : but if for a shorter period, stricter attention 
will be required, and a longer task assigned for 
the half-hour. The Assistant-Teacher often, and 
the Teacher occasionally, says his lesson with his 
Class. In the respective Classes, the' Tutors 
learn their own lessons, and teach their Pupils, 
(or rather learn by teaching) the lessons, syllable 
by syllable, word by word, line by line, verse by 
verse, or sentence by sentence, as the Classes 
asceiid ; that is, one syllable or word, or line, 
versej or sentence, is respectively learnt before 
the next is looked at: and, when all is gone over 
in this way, the lesson is revised as often as ne- 
cessary, and, on every revisal, is divided into 
larger portions, which are first learnt one by 
one, till the whole is well gotten at a single re;-- 
hearsal. 

When thus the Class are masters of their les- 
3on, it is now said : and if well said, they pro- 
ceed to the next; if not, they must repeat the 
same lesson, till it be well learnt ; and any of 
the scholars, who are found inferior, and de- 
ficient, and not able to keep pace with their 
Class-fellows, are degraded to a lower Class ; 
and, in like manner, the boys, who excel their 
Class-fellows, are promoted to ^ higher Class. 
The s^me division, as above, of each lesson into 
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J3>arts, and learning, portion by portion, is ob- 
served in committing to memory catechism, ad- 
dition, and multiplication tables, and throughout 
every branch of education. The rule of the 
school is — short, easy, and frequent lessons — di- 
vided into short parts, gotten one by one, -and 
well said. 

Every Class in the school may be saying their 
lessons at the same time ; and the Master or 
Usher, passing alo«g, may, in some m-easure, 
at once observe how the respective classes ac- 
quit themselves. But this is done eflFectually by 
over-hearing the Classes by rotation, when say- 
ing their lessons: and when the Master gives 
orders or instructions, requiring attention and 
comprehension, it should be to the Teacher and 
Assistant, and they to the Tutors, and the Tu- 
tors to their Pupils, recollecting always that one . 
capable l>oy made by you to comprehend any 
thing, in which there is the least difficulty, can 
bring it down to the level of his school-fellows* 
capacities, and explain it to them, far better 
than you can. He knows where his difficulty lay 
in comprehending you : and his time is only em- 
ployed in explaining to them, in their own lan- 
guage, what they do not know, while you are of- 
ten employed in telling them only what they do 
know. Anotlier rule of the school is, that no 
boy ever knows any thing you tell him, or is 
improved by any thing you do for him: it is 
what he tells you, and what he does for hims^f 
which is alone useful. 
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In the evening at dismissing, for tfie day^ the 
progress of each class is registered by the teacher 
or assistant in a book; — number of lessons read j 
pages or lines gone over in these lessons; and 
hours thus employed, in three adjoining columns j 
and so with catechism, religious instruction, 
writing, cyphering, and all the taks of the day. 
These are added weekly and monthly, and com- 
pared, by the master and teacher, with what was 
done the preceding day, week, and month. In 
like manner, each boy, employed in writing, 
cyphering, or such tasks as, though simultaneous 
as to the class, are performed individually, and 
not collectively, registers for himself all his- 
daily operations in the last page of his copy, or 
cyphering book; which are compared, by his 
teacher, with vhat he did the day before, and 
what other boys of his class and standing do: — 
and so weeklj^, and monthly. The page, in which 
these registers are kept, is ruled into thirty-one 
parallel lines, so as to last a month, and into as 
many column ^i. as there are daily entries to be 
made. In the beginning of each month, the 
book, and page of the book, &c. where the class^ 
begin to read, are entered. 

The examination of the black book should re- 
gularly take place once a week, on Saturdays for 
example, and a j^ury of good boys be selected, 
according to circumstances, among the teachers 
and scholars, to try the culprits. The rewards, 
and punishments, allotted by the rules, of the 
school to different offences, are left to discretioE 
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jsthd cifciimstanceSi, It is not to be forgotten, 
that praise,- encouragement, and favour, are to 
be tried before dispraise^ shame, and disgrace ; 
confinement between school hours, an4 on holj'^- 
days and play-days, which your teachers enable 
you to inflict, to corporal punishment; knd even 
sohtary confinement to severe flagellation* But at 
all events, the authority of the master must be 
inaintained by discipline, in one shape or other. 
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PART IL 



Of THE PRACTICES OF THE ASYLUMv 



CHAP. I. 



INTRODUCTION. 



In the former part of this Essay, I have stated 
the system of the Male Asylum, and the plaa 
on which it is conducted ; and I have endea- Y 
voured to unite theory to practice, by elucidat- 
ing the principles on which this system rests. It 
is^ the mode of tuition by the scholars themselves, 
which constitutes the system: and this plan of 
conducting the school is essentially requisite to 
the success of the Institution. Whenever this- 
scheme is followed, there is the Madras system,, 
and whenever a School is conducted indepen- 
dently of the agency of the Scholars, there 
another system is follmved. But beside this 
system, there were isolated practices,^ which 
were also contrived at the Asylum, to facilitate 
and expedite labour in the art of teaching in its 
difFei^ent elementary steps. Such are the prac- 
tices of alp}uJ)etical writing on sand, reading by 
syllables, speUing without tedious and useless 
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repetftiQDs, &c. But these form no part of th^ 
above system, and do not arrange themselves 
under the general law of tuition, which has been 
explained. These detached, subsidiary, and 
auxiliary practices, nfi.iy go along with any other 
system, and be introduced into any school, con- 
ducted in the common,' or any other mode. 

They differ from the system, as art does from 
science. The system, consisting of a series of 
consecutive rules, linked together in the closest 
union, and depending on a common principle, 
assimilates itself to a science, however humble 
that science may be. The practices, which 
follow', on the other hand, can only be regarded 
as a collection of independent facts in the art of 
tuition, intended to abridge labour, knd faci- 
litate progress, by certain alphabetical, syllabic, 
and other initiatory processes in reading, spelling,^ 
and writing. 



CHAP. IL 

OF ALPHABETIC AND MONOSYLLABIC WKITrNG 
OF THE PRINTED CHARACTERS AND DIGITS^ 
ON SAND. 

N 
\ 

IT will not be deemed a wide departure from 
my subject, if I preface this chapter with a recom- 
mendation to- Parents, who would wisli to prevent 
their children from acquiring a vitiated pronun- 
ciation, and to enable; them, soon and readily, to 
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Bpeak distinctly, that they begin at ail cariy pi* 
riod, to teach them the elementary sounds. Thi» 
is an ancient practice, which may be revived with 
advantage at table, at play, &c. Begin with the 
letter A, repeating the lesson at intervals, till 
tlie child pronounces it distinctly and readily; 
and so with the other vowels, or perfect sounds^ 
E, I, O, U ; then the consonants, or imperfect 
sounds. It is obvious Nvhat a help this must be 
to the child, to articulate distinctly and speak 
early. And the names' and sounds of the letters 
being thus learnt beforehand, he will afterwards 
have only to learn the forms or characters cor-* 
responding to these. Those Parents, :^v^lO wish 
their children to learn French, or any other 
language, may also instruct thetn in the elemen- 
tary sounds peculiar to that language, at an 
early age, when the organs of speech are pliant, 
and readily formed to any mould. 

In writing on sand, a tray or board (thirfy-six 
inches by ten), with a ledge (of |^ an inch deep) 
on every side, may be prepared for a School. A 
little dry sand is put into it, so that with a shake 
. it wall become level, and spread itself thinly 
over the bottom. The Teacher, who is some- 
times the boy who 1 vt learned the alphabet 
himself, often tin expert boy selected for the 
purpose, traces in the sand with his forefinger 
the letter A, of which there is a prototype before 
him. The Scholar retraces the impression again 
and again, the Teacher guiding his finger at first, 
if necessary; the sand is then smoothed with 
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a shake. Next the Scholar, looking at the 
letter before him, tries to copy it, and is as- 
sisted as before, and directed till he can do it 
with facility and precision. The prototype h 
then withdrawn, and the scholar must now copj'- 
it from memory. This first and very difficult 
task achieved, a pause or interval of rest or play 
is allowed, and as often as is requisite, to unbend 
the stretched bo\r, and to ensure uniform and 
uninternipted attention while at work. Thes^e 
interludes become every day less and less neces- 
sary, as a habit of greater and greater application 
' is superinduced. 

In like manner the seco^nd letter, B, is taught. 
When he returns to A, and makes A and B till 
he can form both with readiness and exactness. 
Thus ends the first lesson, which, at an averasre 
of capacity and age, may veojiiire an hour or two 
hours. But I must warn those,- who have not 
teachers that have been taught in this way, 
much more if thcv have not the same rig-id dis- 
cipline, for commanding the exertion of the. ' 
Teacher and .the attention of the Scholar, from 
expecting this result. The same observation the 
reader must apply throughout. It is in a School 
as in an army, discipline is the first, second, and 
third essential. ^ 

This done, the two next letters are taught in 
the same manner, which does not require the 
game length of time, as the great difficulty of 
forming an image of a letter in the. mind's eye, 
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and copyittg it, >vas conquered, in the first le^* 
ison. And thus the capital letters are taught 
two by two, till the alphabet is gone through in 
this manner, when the Scholar returns to his first 
letters, which by this time have escaped his me- 
mory, but are easily revived, and goes over his 
alphabet anew, at four letters to a lesson, and 
again at eight ; and afterwards at sixteen ; last of 
all, the whole, till he is. perfectly master of his 
capital letters. 

The same process is followed in regard to the 
small letters; particular attention is shewn to the 
letters b, d, p, and q, which the ptipil is. taught 
to distinguish, by telling him that each is formed 
of an Oy and a straight line ; that the o in b and p 
is on the right, and d and q on the left. hand, or 
by such like device, which will readily occur to 
the earnest teacher. In like manner the double 
letters, monosyllables of two letters, the digits, 
and numbers are taught by writing them , on 
sand.> 

The superiority, which writing on sand pos- 
sesses over every other mode, as an initiatory 
process, consists in its being performed with the 
simplest and most manageable instrument, the 
(fore) finger (of the right hand) which the child 
can guide more readily than he can a piece of 
chalk, a pencil, or pen. The simplicity of this 
process, and its fitness for children of four years^ 
at which age they were admitted into the Asylum, 
entitle it to the notice of all Schools in a similar 
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predicament. But with children farther ad-- 
vanced, slates and pencils may be used after thej 
sand, as is done in various Schools in the Metro- 
polis, &c. To simplify the teaching of the alphabet 
the letters are sometimes, when found expedient 
for the Scholar, arranged according to the sim- 
plicity of their form, and not their alphabetic 
order. 

The process of writing on sand gratifies the 
Jove of action and of imitation inherent in the 
young mind. As much as drawing commands 
the attention of children more than reading, so 
much does tracing letters obtain over barely 
reading them. 

Instead of one pupil, our little teacher has 
often one or more on each hand, according to 
the nuinber who may have entered the School at 
the same time. 

I have been thus particular in regiard to teach* 
ing every lesson perfectly, as you go along, and 
repeating it as often as is necessary, to leave a 
permanent impression, because it implies to prac- 
tical education in all its branches, in every lan- 
guage, art, and science. 

In taking charge of the Sunday Schools on 
my arrival at Swanage^ I found that the great 
bulk of the children could not be made to learn 
their catechism, and that comparatively few 
could repeat it distinctly. The reason was, they 
were taught the whole, as it were, at once. By 
restricting them to learn one question thoroughly, 
before they went to another, I have now the sa- 
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tisfaction of hearing the n>ost part of them repeat 
their catechism distinctly/ 

« If it were generally known (experto crede) I speak from 
experience — if it were generally known how much good any in- 
dividual of capacity and influence can do in Sunday (and many 
other) Schools, by merely directing the mode of teaching and in- 
quiring^ into its execution^ it is reasonable to believe that the offi- 
ciating minister in every parish, where he has leisure from his 
more immediate duties, or, at his instance, some person duly 
qualified, would be induced to superintend the conduct of these 
seminaries. At Swanage, though limited as to age, there wero 
CO less than I S3 Sunday scholars belonging to the two Schools* 
boys and girls« present at the last examination and anniversary, 
which ^e held at the parsonage-house, or more tlian one-eighth 
of the parish, of which the population iff 1463 , 

Another very useful employment for the officiating minister. 
Or, at his instance/ the village Schoolmistress, or other persoQ- 
initructed by him, were to vaccinate the parishioners. In four 
fears I have inoculated with vaccine matter 65Q persons, men« 
women, and children, with the happiest result, and scarce any 
medicine h^s.been administered, except sugaV-plums and car^-, 
way comfits, tp render children quiet under the lancet, and induce 
other children to submit to the operation. 

An improvement was adopted in this parish, the winter 1804-5, 
in the jidmtnistration of the poorrlaws, which, however little 
eonnected, like the last paragraph, with my present subject, ex- 
cept in a common end, 1 cannot forbear mentioning, on account 
of its simplicity. A part, or the whole, of the extra allowance 
jfrir.de for some time past to the poor, in consequence of the high 
prioe of bread, has been given in potatoes, dealt out weekly at 
the wholesale price, in quantities suited to the families of th^ 
poor. No addition whatever is made to the parochial expenditure 
by this arrangement. And the poor, whert the wholesale price 
of potatoes is at 8s. per sack, of 22 ilb, or §d. per pecfc» of 14lb, 
l^a^ve more^ than 7^Ux of potatoes for l)b. of bread, when the 
quartern :locif is aCr Is. 2d.; and have the means of purchasing, not 
only as much bread as they can now nsf^but also other necessaries,- 
which was next to a moral impossibility, while their pay passed 
jn the £rst instance throngh the hands of bakers. 
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By the same process, the addition and multi'- 
plication tables are learnt, column by column, 
then two at a lesson, &c. I do not mention this 
division of labour and short stages, for any other 
reason, than because, however common in welU 
regulated Schools, it is seldom practised in the 
great run of inferior schools ; and it is the hinge 
qji which many questions put to me, on this 
subject, have turned. 

For further particulars see Part III. 
In teaehirig the alphabet, the letters (for the 
prototype) both capital and small, may be printed 
on a card, or rather strong and coarse brown 
paper; and also the Monosyllables of two letters, 
with the digits and numbers. Why the Horn- 
book of our ancestors is thrown aside, there can 
be but one reason, and this reason has. in many 
ways, retarded and defeated education. The first 
card, ar pasteboard, or bopk, put into the hands 
of children, should nevi^r go beyond the Alpha- 
bet, digits, and syllables of two letters ; but of 
^hese, a division of two or more may be made, if 
chosen, fpr the sake of economy and brevity ; but 
especially, that the scholar may see the stages of 
his journey, and mark his own progress; and still 
more, that no one of his books be ever parted 
with, till he be perfectly master of its contents, 
which will enable him to go through the next; 
with a precision and despatcla, not otherwise 
^ttajnabl^. 
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CHAP. III. 

1 

^F (spelling as it is usually called, bt 

WHICH I mean) previous SPELLING ON 
BOOK. 

THE next Book, put into thehandsof the Scho- 
lar, should consist of all the syllables, which most 
usually occur in the English language, in regu- 
lated order, from simple to difficult. This book 
(yet to be furnished) must be short, and being 
well taught, the whole difficulty in teaching to 
read is surmounted; and the remaining stages are 
comparatively easy and pleasant. It should con- 
tain no reading, which the chil^J can either 
comprehend, or readily learn by memory, or 
repeat by rote. While children are thought to 
be engaged in learning to read, they are often 
merely exercising their memories. 

In perusing this book, the Scholar should spell 
the syllables on and off book thus, on book 
b-1-u-n-t, blunt; and off book, blunt,, b-1-u-n-t. 
And here notice, that he must on no account ad- 
vance a single step further, till he can distinctly 
spell the monosyllables, both on and off book, in a 
i^etrograde as well as progressive order, in which 
way every initiatory less'on should be taught. 
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CHAR IV. 



bF SYLLABIC READING. 



HAVING g6ne through the monosyllabife 
ipellihg book, as often as is requisite to spell 
readily on and off book every word lu \t; the scho- 
lar then goes through it again, reading these fin^ 
gle syllables without previously spelling; thus, 
** blunt", continuing to spell them as before 
off book, a practice^ which must be followed 
throughout; From this time for wai'd^ there is no 
more previous spelling, in which So much time 
is wasted; except, indeed, he happen to meet 
with a syllable which puzzles him, when he re- 
solves that syllablcj and that only, into letters, 
by previous spelling, to help him to read it. 

In reading monosyllables without previous 
Spelling, and afterwards spelling them off bookj 
the scholar is made perfect; and then the toil of 
the teacher, and the difficulties^ of the scholar, 
in a ^reat measure, cease: for what follows is 
tio more 'than practising what he has already 
learnt. 

By teaching the scholar to spell off book 
fevery word, as he goes along, with which he is 
iupposed unacquainted, he will learn not only to 
spell w'ell and accurately, but also to read more 
distinctly, and far sooner, than when the same 
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pains in spelling off book are not taken in thtf 
beginning. The attention paid to these elemen- 
tary and initiatory practices, will be amply re- 
paid by the facility and despatch, with which it 
will forward and crown the subsequent processes. 
In spelling, each boy in rotation is asked to 
spell a word ; when he mistakes a letter, the boy, 
nrho corrects him, must only name the single 
letter, where the mistake was committed, when 
he takes his place ; the same boy (the first) goes 
on spelling the rest of the word, subject to the 
same correction as before, from the boys below 
him ; and he must spell his word over and over 
again, if necessary, till he make no mistake : 
then all, who have risen above him, have each 
his own word in order, so that, in one round, as 
many words will be spelt, as there are scholars 
in the class, each spelling his own word. In the 
same way in the spelling book, each boy in a 

I 

class reads a word by rotation, subject to the 
same correction, and taking of place, by the 
boys below; and when they have advanced fur- 
ther, they read by lines or sentences. How 
simple and unnecessary do such minute directions 
appear to those acquainted with these practices ?. 
and how little do they imagine that many will 
still be puzzled in executing them? 

In executing these directions and every other 
regarding the School, it is of the greatest be- 
nefit to teach every scholar, whenever an ^rror 
is committed, as to the rule of the School, in 
the spelling or reading of the classes, &c. at 
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onee, what the rule is, and never to quit that 
object, nor any such, till it be well understood 
by all the Class. This will often cost some 
pains at the time, but the labour so bestowed 
tells ever after. The usual practice of Masters 
telling the Scholars at once, when they mistake 
or hesitate, and giving instructions without stop- 
ping to ascertain whether the instructions be 
attended to 6r comprehended, is the source of 

m 

much retardation. Let not any thing, which 
can be taught at once, be put off to a future 
lesson, (except for repetition or revisaV which 
after the most perfect instruction for the first 
time will still be necessary) but let it be made 
easy and familiar before you quit it^ whatever 
time it may require. The Teachers and Assist- 
ants enable you to do this, at no expense of 
trouble to yourself; and the benefit is incalcu* 
lable. 

The next spelling book, put into the hands of 
children, may be Mrs. Trimmer's Charity-school 
Spelling Book, part 1st, to practise what has 
been learnt. , 

The scholar having before learnt to read or spell 
any monosyllable readily and off hand, obaerve 
how easy and simple his future progress is ren- 
dered to him. When he begins to read words of 
more than one syllable^ he continues to read one 
syHa-ble— af-ter-— ^a*no-ther,* in which he finds 
no difficulty, as he ha^ already learnt to read single 
syllables. The only difference, between his 
reading now and in monosyllables, is, that he is 
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taught to pause somewhat longer at the end of a 
word, than between the syllables of which the 
word is composed. 
Thus — he— pro-ceeds r-- through — Mis-tress — 

» 

Trim*mer*s— speHing — book— part-^se-cond — 
and-^is — ne*vcr— al-low-ed— to — pro-nounce — 
two — syl-la-bles — to-ge-ther — till — -he — can — 
thus — read- — syl-la-ble— — by — syl-la-ble — -and 
spell every word distinctly. 

When rigid economy is necessary, as at the 
common run of schools, where the poor arc 
taught, the Madras system enables the ingeni- 
eas Schoolinaster, by means of his little Teach- 
ers, to practise, various savings in books, paper, 
pens and ink. These may be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Visitors, who will determine by 
the state of their funds. Little tracts, such as 
Mrs. Trimmer's Charity-school Spelling Book, 
part 1st, and the child's first book, part 1st and 
2d, may be introduced into any school. If pur- 
chased for them by a member of the society for 
promoting Christian knowledge, they will in all 
cost about id. for each child, and adding Mrs. 
Trimmer's second part Sd. more, and being well 
read a great progress is made. . 

The object of all tuition is to simplify. What 
else was the invention of an alphabet, if I may 
call it by this name, of syllables, which is said 
to have preceded the alphabet of letters? And 
what else is the invention of the alphabet of let- 
ters ? Yet in the common mode of teaching we 
begin to read words before we can read syllable% 
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and syllables before we know our letters, defeat- 
ing,, in a great measure, the facilities, which these 
improveuients afford. The Chinese have no at 
phabet, and their language is said to consist of 
70,000 written characters. With them it is the 
Jabour of the life of man to learn to read. In 
some African and Eastern Countries, there is 
said to exist an alphabet of syllables, Which, com- 
pared with the Chinese language, where there Js 
a specific sign for every word, or rather for every 
object or idea, greatly abbreviates the number 
of written characters, and abridges the task of 
reading. But the last improvement reduces 
these signs into a far narrower compass by an 
alphabet of letters. 

The history of these improvements naturally 
points out to us our process in teaching to read. 
Let us avail ourselves of these invaluable disco- 
veries in their full extent, by teaching every 
letter perfectly in the first instance, then each 
syllable perfectly. The facility, which this gives 
to teaching, is beyond the belief of those, who 
never tried it and experienced its effect. For how 
many fewer letters are there than syllables? And 
how many fewer syllables than words ? And how 
much easier is it to read a syllable than a word ? 
Suppose we have no more than the letters to 
learn, and we could read; how soon were it ac* 
complished ? Now in this way we have only syl-- 
lables to learn : the rest, the reading of a word 
at once,' &c always follows of its own accord, 
and often in despite of your efforts ta prevent 
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it Bc-sidcs — the— ve-ry — act — of — readying— 
thus — may — be — con-si-der-ed— as— in — some 
niea-s(urc — the — act-u-al — prac-tice— of— spel" 
ling. 

The difference of teaching to read by syllables 
instead of words, may be illustrated by the dif- 
ference between 'teaching numeration in the 
common way, and dividing the numbers into 
periods and half periods. In the one way 
how tedious and difficult the process, and 
how few, taught in this way, can read a num- 
ber consisting of twenty or thirty places ! In 
the other way how easy is the process, where 
you have only to teach the Scholar to read a 
number of three places, or one syllable, if I 
may so speak, of numeration : the rest is merely 
repetition of this single syllable, with the thou^ 
sands of the half periods, and the characteris- 
tics of the periods, which being a regular series 
is readily acquired. In this way, thp Scholar cau 
in a few minutes be taught to read any number, 
however long, which otherwise is scarce ever 
learnt through life : and yet, whether through 
obstinacy, inveterate custom, or ignorance, how 
many more are still taught in the one way ra- 
ther than the other. Let those^ who read this, 
and have never learnt to divide a sum in nu- 
meration and notation, look into any book of 
arithmetic, where this is taught, or ask the in- 
Itruction of a friend, and they will perceive the 
difference between one mode of teaching and 
itnother ; and comprehend how it must hay^ 
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fared throughout all the branches of educa* 
tion. 

Having gone through his spelling book in 
this manner, he is now, for the first time, allowed 
to read lessons in it, word by word, Avhich indeed 
he has already learnt insensibly. He next be- 
gins his psalter, which he reads word by word : 
and now again let it be observed, tha^: he is, on 
no account, allowed to join two words together, 
but is made to pause at the end of each word, as 
if there was a comma, thus, " Blessed — is — the 
man — that --r. hath — not — walked — in — the*— 
counsel — of — the — ungodly," &c. 

The advantage is manifest; for the moment 
you allow the scholar, he will put the syllables 
together and pronounce the word at once; to 
which, indeed, every learner is of himself dis- 
posed. The only difficulty is, to teach them to 
read syllables by themselves, and words by them* 
selves, and not a whole sentence at once, as many 
boys, who have come to this school after some 
progress at other schools, do. And in this case, 
they make continual blunders, not only in the 
beginning and middle, and especially the termi- 
nation, of words; but also constantly mistaking 
one word for another, leaving out and intro- 
ducing words at random. It is on this account 
that the scholar is not allowed, for some time 
after he reads a word at once, to join two words 
together, as in the usual mode of speaking and 
reading, but is directed to paiisc awhile at the 
end of every word ; and as before, when reading 
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by syllables, if at a loss, he resolved the syllable 
into letters ; so now, if he be puzzled with a word, 
he resoh es that word, but that word only, into 
syllables, thus, ** com^men-da-ble." 

When the scholar has learned, which is soon 
done, to read distinctly in this manner, he is at 
last permitted to read leisurely in the usual 
inode: an^ this, which he was ever ready to do 
without leave, costs no trouble, but is done with- 
out instruction : only he must now more parti- 
cularly attend to his stops, which he before 
learned in the child's book, Part II. 



CHAP. V. 

OF UNREITEBATED SPELLING. 

AT the end of every lesson ready each Class is^ 
)reqt|ired to spell off book eVery word with M'hich 
they can be supposed npt: famiHar. But this is not 
done in the common tedious mode, calculated to 
*waste the time of both Master and Scholar. Not 
thus, m-i-s — mis, — r-e — re— misre,— p-r-e — pre, 
misrepre, — s*e-n — sen, — misrepresen, — t-a — ta, 
misrfeprcscnta, — t-i — ti,-^mi8representati, — ^o-h, 
on, — misrepresentation ; but briefly thus, m-i-s, 
T-c — p-T-e— s-»e-^n-^t>a— t-i^-*o-»n ; here are 102 
letters repeated instead of 17, or 6 for 1. 
And how many such devices arc there to waste 
our time, not only unprofitably, but prejudicially, 
in school. Yet; with those wedded to their early 
custom, this and every similar practice will &nd 
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not only apologists, but advocates. They will 
speak of the facility it affords the Scholar in 
spelling a long word, and the habit derived from 
it, &c. I answer once for all to such objections, 
that no plea can be urged in its favour, but must 
recoil upon the mode in which the Scholar has 
been taught. It can only be owing to his imper- 
fect progress that he can require such stepping- 
stones. These aids, if they be aids, can never be 
necessary to the 'i^^holar, who has been taught to 
spell every word perfectly as he goes along. 
Notice, that by spelling I always mean spelling 
off book. Notice also, that by requiring the 
Scholar to spell every word, he learns much 
sooner, and far more effectually to read, than in 
the common careless and hasty mode, by which, 
if he should go over twice the ground at first 
setting out, it is in a wrong road, which he must 
cither retrace, or wander far wide of his object in 
a by-path, which groAVs every day more and mor^ 
intricate, and more and more fatiguing j while 
the traveller, on the high road, finds comfortable 
stages to refresh and recruit ; gains fresh strength 
every day,^nd advances Avith redoubled speed to 
the end of bis journey. 

CHAP. VI. 

OF WRITING. 

THE management of the pen is of itself at- 
tended with no small difficulty^ which should not 
be increase^ to the Pupil, by his having at the 
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Mme time the form of the letters to learn. On 
this account he is now taught to trace the writ- 
ten, as before the printed, characters in sand. 
When he takes the pen into his hand, new atten- 
tions must be paid. Every Scholar is made, a^t 
the first, to rule his own paper; and this he is at 
once taught to do as well as any Master. No 
Teacher, or other person, is ever allowed, at any 
time, or under any pretext, to write a single let- 
ter in the Scholar's copy, or cyphering, or other 
book, but himself. And, as soon as can be, he 
must make his own pen, and do every thing for 
himself, with the direction only of a teacher. 
The difficulty of preventing masters, who have 
had all these things done for them at school, 
from doing them themselves, instead of teaching 
their pupils to do them, is wonderful to me, when 
I reflect upon it after the event. A detail of the 
obstacles, which were experienced from this 
quarter, to every step of the progress in improve- 
ment of this School, would display the most use- 
ful lessons of the baleful effects of that prejudice 
apd custom, the universal law of this country^ 
which will not allow a man to attempt any thing 
but what has been done before by his fore^ 
fathers ^ 

^ At the establisbitaent of the School there were appointed a 
Schoolmaster and two Ushers. At this time I fbund every thing 
wanting which properly constitutes a school^ except exemplary 
wanoers, and a great degree of external decency and inoffensive 
qualities in the teachers. The boys were not arranged intodasses) 
QX, if any of them were, it wa^ told to me that they could not bf 
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Each boy writes in the first page of his copy, 
or other book, ruled for that purpose, from a large 
to a small hand, a line of each; when the Teacher, 
on comparing this specimen with his former book, 
singles out that hand which it is fittest the Scholar 
should write. The boy then copies, in the next 
page, an example of that hand in these words: 
** This hand I am to keep to in writing through-? 
out this book; and should I deviate from this 
rule wilfully and through carelessness, 1 am to 
be brought to punishment according to the regu- 
lations of this School." And in the books of 
cyphering this sample page contains the signs in 
arithmetic, examples of their application, and the 
manner in which fractional numbers are ex- 
pressed : so that the learner may never be at a 
loss for the pattern by which he is to go. 



taught to take their places in the Classes, nor the beginnings and 
endings of their daily lessons ; and that they would often do no 
more than say one lesson a day^ and sometimes only in two or 
three days. I desired one pf the U^ber^ to she\Y me the Clatt 
which he thought could be taught none of those things as I 
directed. And as I found their habits of education and of think- 
ing were altogether those of the country, I told him I would con- 
vince him that what I required could be done with facility. That 
though there would be some difficulty in the first attempt, yet I 
would engage to do with these boys, in one hour, what I had 
required of hitn in one day. Accordingly I desired him to attend 
me with them in my room ; and, placing my watch on the table, 
finished in one hour the task I had prescribed of five lessons for 
one dayj and taught them, at the same time, what I had been 
|dl4 was impossible, to take their places in order in the Class. 
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Such arc the cliief practices, in tbie art of 
tuition, recorded on the books of the AsyUim, 
as differing from the usual mode of teaching ; 
and which will be found greatly useful, by the 
economy of time and trouble, in every school 
-or family, wheyjg they arq adopted and duly 
executed. 



CHAP. VIL 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE SCHEME A^ND 

PRACTICES. 

TO enter into the spirit of the Institutes noMT 
before the reader, so as to comprehend what was 
actually achieved by this experiment, and wbat 
is left undone ; where the experimentalist may 
rest satisfied Avith his text-book, and when he 
may go in quest of new devices and improve^ 
nients, it is necessary to mark the character of 
the practices^ which have been now detailed, as 
differing from that of the system before €x* 
plained. 

The System, with its concatenation of Occa- 
sional Usher, and Sub-Usher, its Teachers and 
Assistants, Tutors and Pupils, Registers of daily 
Tasks, Black-book, and Jury of Peers— being a 
series of consecutive regulations, linked together 
in the closest union, and forming a digested 
theory, composed of laws derived fronj pbserva- 
tion, confirmed by experience, and founded 09 
acknowledged principles of humanity, I regard 
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as caippkted in all its parts, and requiring no 
addition. In framing the Scheme, it was studied' 
that no interstices should be left to be filled up, 
no deficiency to be discovered in its apparatus, 
but that there should rather be a redundancy of 
performers, and that the chain should have some- 
times double links, where single links may suffice. 
Such may be thought the Teacher and Assistant 
to each Class. It is safest, however, to retain 
both till the School is organized, if not evidently 
unnecessary, for both are generally more pro-' 
fitably employed (during the period it is proper 
to retain them in these posts) than they would 
be in the ranks of their appropriate Classes. It 
is time enough to lop off redundancies when the 
school is reduced to perfect order, and all goes 
on smoothly and pleasantly. In a word, in the 
Scheme of the Asylum will be. found all that is 
requisite, under every circumstance, for conduct- 
ing a school through the agency of the scholars 
themselves ; and it Avill only be necessary to drop 
such performers as, from the state of the School, 
are no longer wanting; of M^hich an example 
will be seen in the diagram of the Asylum, 
Part III. 

With the practices it is quite otherwise. These 
I consider as incomplete, and admitting of much 
addition. These, combined only as leading to a. 
common end, facility, precision, and despatch, 
have no chain of union among themselves, no 
guide in one process to conduct to another, no 
general law for discovering , where a chasm i^ 
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left. Indeed, where this system is adopted irt 
the schools for the lower orders of youth, on the 
large scale for which it is particularly fitted, and 
the saving of expense becomes an important ob- 
ject, other practices (though of inferior import- 
ance) may be pointed out, for the sole purpose of 
economy; In various seminaries this has already 
been done. But these do not fall within my no- 
tice, who confine my details of facts to those of 
the Asylum, and only further propose, when this 
is done, briefly to point out to what the system 
may lead in this countr3\ The practices differ 
also from the system, that in them there will be 
found no redundancy, nothing which can without 
prejudice be omitted. 

I only add, that though the system of the 
Asylum may be considered as appropriate to 
schools for the lower orders of youth, it must be 
allowed that the practices apply equally to schools 
of every description. But it is not on these, — - 
the practices, — or any such, however important in 
themselves, that the charm, which this system 
is found to possess, depends. It depends on the 
scheme of tuition by the scholars themselves. 
Wherever this general principle is adopted, me- 
thodised, and duly (for all turns on this point) 
executed, there is the system of the Asylum, 
whether they Avrite in sand, spell without reitera- 
tion, read by syllables, &c. as directed in the 
subsidiary practices of Jhat School, or whatever 
other improvements are resorted to in preference. 
Wherever this Tuition by Scholai-s does not take 
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place, tliere is not the system of the Asylum, 
though all the subsidiary practices of that School 
be adopted. In every instance, it is by this 
system, the Tuition by the Scholars themselves, 
that the success and economy of which it boast* 
are to be attained : and wherever this system 
is not adopted, let the processes be what they 
may, the same success and economy cannot, ia 
a large seminary, be attained. 



PART III. 

EXTRACTS OF 

AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION, 

MADE AT THE MALE ASYLUM, MADRAS. 

Suggesting a System by which a School or Family may teach iuelf under the 

Superintendence of the Mailer or I^arent* 

Dedicated to the Honourable the Chairman, the Deputy Chairman^ 
and the Diredors, of the East India Company ; the President 
in Council of Fort St, George j and to the Dire3ors of tlie 
Male Asylum at Madras, 

CHAP. L 

EXTRACTS OF REPORT OF MALE ASYLUflf, 
DATED 28 JUNE, 17i>6', SENT BY THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF MADRAS TO THE HONOURABLE lU- 
RECTORS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, AND 
TO THE GOVERNMENTS OF BENGAL AND 
BOMBAY. 

In compliance with the direction of the com- 
mittee nominated to t^ke into consideration the 
remarks I took the liberty to offer in regard t© 
the revision of the code of regulations for the 
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Male Asylubi, Xhave the honour to submit td 
your lordship, the vice-presidents, and directors,' 
a short recital of the mode of teaching practised 
at this school. In following the instructions of 
the committee, it is my wish to recount, in the 
{)lainest terms, the economy of this school, that 
the scheme of education, which h^s frequently 
been honoured with your approbation, may be so 
marked out, as to enable you, in future, to make 
such use of it as may be thought most conducive 
to the well-being of this institution. — — — 
— It will be noticed, that the most part, if not 
the whole, of the plan of this school is gradually 
developed in the several reports entered on your 
minutes, which I have had the honour to make 
to this society. In these are to be seen the 
origin and progress of those measures Which, as 
often as they have been found to succeed on a 
fair and full trial, have been adopted, and are 
incorporated into the system, which has some 
time been established. In these is recorded the 
manner in which it has been attempted to May a 
solid foundation for this fabric, to establish such 
a work as may deserve tq be permanent, and to 
give it that form and consistencv^ which time 
and experience can alone produce for any human 
institution ; and which, when attained, can only 
be secured by wise precautions, and i^alutary 
checks.' In these are to be traced *the gradual 
and secure steps' by which this object has hecri 
prosecuted, ^ according to the capacity, ability, 
and disposition,^of the Masters or Ushers, and 
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tccordiag to the usi^istunce I could derive from 

the scholars acting as teachers'.*. — -.— — 4. -*^ 



On the establishhient of the military Male Asy^ 
lum in the yqar 17^9^ I entered upon the su** 
perintendence of that institution. To be more 
particularly useful in tny station, than I could 
otherwise be, was niy motive for engaging in this 
arduous task. 

Upon men advanced in years, and confirmed 
in their habits ^f thinking and of living, it is al- 
ways diificulty to make any great impression, so 
as to produce a change, or work a reformation ; 
and perhaps this difficulty is increased inforeiga 
parts. But in the instruction of youth, the case 

K is far otherwise. Here is a field for a clergy- 
man to animate his exertion, and encourage hia 
diligence. Here his success is certain, and will 
bear proportion to the ability he shall discover, 

.the labour he shall bestow, and the means he 
shall employ. It is by instilling principles of 
religion and morality into the minds of the 
youag, that he can best accomplish the ends of 
his ministry. It is by forming them to habits of* 
diligence, industry, veracity, and honest}^ and 
by instructing them io useful knowledge, that 
be can best promote their individual interest, 
and serve the state to which they belong; txro 
purposes which cannot, in sound policy, or even, 
in reality, exist apart. 

• A^it» lit J^Miaaiy, 1795. 
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i It his Imig been said, that the half-cast chrl- 
drea of this country shew an evident inferiority 
in the talents of the head, the quahties of the 
mind, and the virtues of the heart. I will not 
enter into the question, How far government, 
or climate, and perhaps complexion, as connected 
m'ith climate, influence the character of the 
human race ?. Whatever may be the opinion 
oii these heads, I believe that the effect of edu-: 
Cation will not be denied. All, however, will 
not allow the same influence to this cause, which' 
those do, who have had frequent occasion to wit- 
ness its eflfects in diflferent situations. I think I 
see, in the very first maxims, M'hich the mothers 
of these children instil into their infant minds, 
the source of every corrupt practice, and an in- 
faUible mode of forming a degenerate race^ To 
rescue these boys from this condition, if pos^ 

^ * Tlie school bids fair to present to mc the sole reward I 
have sought of all my labours with my young pupils, fay giving 
to sotiety an annual crop of good and useful subjects, many of 
them rescued from the lowest state of depravity and wretched- 
ness. If the splint I have tried tainfiise into the minds of our 
youths do not evaporate, I despair not^^^f proving, to the obser- 
vant spectator, that it is the perversion of every right principle 
of education, which has hitherto, more than any other caufe, 
stampt the chat^cters of the half-cast children. Suppose only 
deceit and trick, taught by the parent, who has generally the 
charge of the infant mind, as well by example as by precept, 
and yoa will readily imagine the consequence, T9 correct thi* 
radical error will ever be the most difficult part of my task ; and 
it is therefore I have bent my utmost endeavours to root out thii 
pervereity/ Extract of letter, I5tb Jonfe 1794, to George Dcmp. 
•ttr, E«q. M. P. of Dunirhcn. 
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%{hlti wei'c an object wbrthy of the utdiost am 
bition. The iJifficulties, which presented them- 
selves to my mind, were sufficient to stimulate 
the utmost exertion. The prejudices, ehtei*- 
tained on this subject, were not the least; and 
jtill more the chance, that many of those youths, 
when reclaimed or trained in good habits^ would 
again fall into such company, as would corrupt 
the best morals^ and keep up the notion^ that 
the fault lay in the nature of the children^ rather 
than the condition in which they were placed. 
Under all these circumstances, however^ the ex- 
pectation I entertained of success seemed to me 
to deserve the sacrifice, and to warrant the at- 
tempt I was willing to make, by way of experi- 
ment : for I did not^ at the outset, foresee that I 
should bring myself to devote so many of my 
years to this work. 

The hif tory of the school of the Male Asylurai 
from its first establishment, is a detail of diffi- 
culties. Among the teachers every thing was 
to be learnt relative to the conduct of a school. 
The boys weJre, in general, stubborn, perverse, 
and obstinate; much given to lying, and ad- 
dicted to trick afld duplicity. And those, who 
Were sbmewhat advanced in age, or had made 
fthy progress iii reading or M-riting, were, for the, 
l^ost part, trained in customs and habits incom- 
patible with method and order. Aiqong these, 
however, there were happily several, who were 
itidastriouil and attentive m a high degree; and 
would have taught themselves writing and arithr 
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metlte at toy school, at which they had facppdiied 
to be placed. ■ 

I goon found that, if ever the echoed iv^s tbi 
he brought into good ordcTi taught according to 
that tnethod and system; which is essential tt> 
every public institution, it must be done either 
by instructing Ushers in tlie economy of such ,a 
seminary, or by youths from among the pupils^ 
trained for the purpose. For a long time, I kept 
both of these objects in >view ; but was in iht 
end compelled, after the most painful efforts df 
-perseverance, to abandon entirely the formei^, 
'^nd adhere solely to the latter. I found it dlffi^ 
cult beyond measure to new model theminds^^f 
men of full years; and that whenever an Ushet 
ivas instructed so far as to qualify him f6r rfiS^ 
charging the office of a teacher of this school; 
I liad formed a man, who could earn a mucK 
higher salary than M^as allowed at this charity, 
and on far easier terms. My success, on the 
other hand, in training my young pupils in< ha* 

t 

t It is a more difficult task to train Ushers— men grown U|| 
In different habits, and drawn from occupations widely different* 
to that knowledge, order, method, and inflexible but mild dis- 
cipline, essential to the right conduct and just iroproyement of 
Iheir pupils. And it is not less diffioilt to inspire them with thab 
ponstnnt and earnest attention to the conduct and behaviour ^q^U)^ 
boys, which is necessary to wean their infant minds from the per «^ 
tiicious«maxims and habits of their earliest youth, and the coota. 
gion of evil example ; and to inculcate upon them, at every turn; 
98 occasion offers^ the value of truth, rectitude, honesty, 'mora-f 
lity, apd religion, boUi as affording them the best chancf of 4W- 
cess in this life, and ensuring the certainty of hagj^no* «i% fk^ 
future state. Jleport, Ut Jan. 1795. 
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Mt§ of ttricfc dUcipline, a«d proihpt (jrbcdknca^ 
exceeded my expectation ;. and every Jtepofmy 
progress has confirmcid and rivetted in my mind 
the ^periqrity of this nev mode of condiictihg 
a school, through the medium of the iBcholarr 
thrcilnselvea. . 

. Oiie of my first essayis, for I thought nothing 
beneath my attention, tliat was to promote th^ 
welfare of the rising generation, and perhaps 
establish a seminary of public utility for ages to 
come, was to instruct beginners in the alphabet. 
I had, at first sight of a Malabar school, adopted, 
the idea of teaching the letters in sand ^spread 
over a board or bench before the scholars, as id 
always done on the ground in the schools of the 
natives of this country ; a practice which, by th« 
bye, will elucidate a passage* in holy writ better 
than some commentators have done. But till I 
had trained boys, whose minds I could command, 
and who only knew to dp as they were bidden, 
a'nd were not disposed to dispute or evade the 
orders given them, I could not fully establish this 
simple improvement, which has since recom* 
mended itself to every person who has seen it. 
The samd obstacles I found in every attempt I 
made to give the shape and form of method to 
this school, to adopt such practices as werb!esta- 
blished in the best regulated seminaries, or to 

'■ Iv See p. 25. 
* *' Jesus stooped down, and with his fiftger wrote on the 
f round." John viii. 0. Wee see here cvtry daf cintoto Bfid 
j^^ees iMiistrative of the Scripture^. - 
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introduce^ a^ I went aloog, such as appeared ta 
nrie improvements in the usual mode of instrucii 
tiou* ^ 

The advantages of teaching the alphabet, by 
vriting the letters with the hager in sand, are 
many. It engages and amuses the mind, and sa 
commands the att^ntipn^p that it greatly facili- 
tates the toil both of the piastey and scholar. It 
^s also a far more effectuaLway thc^n that usually 
practised, as it prevents all learning by rote, and 
gives, at the instant and in the first operation, a 
distinct and accurate idea of the form of pach 
Iptter, )yhich, in anotjier way, is often not acr 
quired after a long periocj, and after considerable 
progress in reading, as may be seen in those whcj 
'write letters turned the wrong way, and other 
instances familip to every onp. It likewise 
enables them, at the very outset:, to distinguish 
the letters qf a similar cast^ sqch as b, d, p, and q, 
the difficulty of which is known to almost every 
person who has taught o^ learnt the alphabet as 
it is commonly taught and learnt While it thus 
removes every obstacle, which at first puzzles a 
beginner, and interrupts his pro^re^sJ^ it at thfe 
^arae time forms his best preparation for the en^ 
suing branch of his education— ^>yriting,--T rr -— 



* j E}^eFiei>c<$ has ^pvinced here (fie success of these tpeasores, 
(|Dd I am persuaded the experiment will never fail, when it is 
f^iriy made, apd ^}tli jus^ a^teptipn to circa|l^tanco8. ^qt I sn^ 
often to^d it will not bp believed that chi^rcn are taught as is . 
done at this schoo]> and make a prog^ress sp far beiron^ w^ipt i$ 
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-^[ffere follotffsd descffplhn 6f the mafiotii prud' 
ikes of the School^ Sgc. ^t. S^x.; ntm itigeited 4ind 
detailed in the preceding partif of this analysie.] — '- — 

;r- So much for the first miautia^, which I have 

xletaijed as a specimen. Were I to pursue this 3ubr 

ject through all its stages, I shpuld fill a volume,-r. 

, . .. ,. • 

— In' all this, there is nothing but what is simple, 

easy, and beautiful. The teacher of every class, 
and his assistant, are answei:able that in the per- 
formance of the daily tasks one single, invari- 
able rule be observed ; and it is rendered familiar 
by daily practice to every boy in the school, who 
IS made sensible of its utility and advantage. 

usual in the same time. When one of. our musters hisd his son 
entered last year into this school, be came,'after a whiles and told 
me, that the boy could not learn bis alphabet in the manner prac- 
tised in the school, and he would be obliged to 'me to allow his 
son to be taught after the common mode. My- reply was, I have 
long seen that all the boys educated here karn their alphabet far 
sooner and better in this Way-; but I know that ypur $on,.and 
most men s own sons, cannot be taught li^e pth^eir children ; gp 
and give your own dit;ection3 as to his education^ only let there 
be no interferenee with the other boy$. In ^bout a fortnight h^ 
came to me agaip, and requested I would allow the boy to b^ 
taught as the other boys, and along with them. My answer was* 
Do a5 you please with ypur son, only let therp be no intt rfercnce 
with the other scholars. It was all I wanted, thnt he should 
prove, by experimert, thrlt np other mode^ which he c6ukl try, 
was S0'«asy, so pleasing, or so successful, either for the sc^gl^r or 
the teacher. I am particular in these points,s because I am ©ftfn 
told, by those who visit this school, that they believed it icppossi- 
ble to teach children to read and write as these do in the course 
of twelve months -, and that i| will not t^e beiieyed if reported ^ 
Europe. 



The wet «€BJiblity among the teachers, "whea 
tb^ least ei^ror is detected, is astonishing, and 
almost* always supersedes the necessity of pur 
Biishment. 

The school is thus rendered a scene of amuse- 
ment to the scholar, and a spectacle of delight 
to the beholder ; from which 1 feel it will be dif* 
ficultibr me to wean my mind. And such is the 
effect, that, in a late report I had from one of 
the masters, it was said tbat the boys were now 
all of them so fkmiliar with, and so instructed in, 
the system, and felt it so well calculated to pro-* 
mote their welfare, to advance their learning, 
and to preclude punishment, that they did not 
require looking after, as they of themselves ha- 
bitually performed their daily tasks. But this 
must be received with a grain of allowance, as I 
have ever observed, that the smallest inatten- 
tion to the preservation of any part of the sys- 
tem occasions a proportional falling oflF, 

The system of the school may be seen in the 
diagram in the next page. 

—Some of the facts, to which a reference was 
made above, are as follow : 

William Smith, a youth of seventeen years of 
age, attended the embaissy to Tippoo Sultaun, 
when the hostage princes were restored, and 
went through a course of experiments*^ in natural 
philosophy in the presence of the Sultaun ; and 
was detained nineteen days by the Sultaun, after 

^ See Appendix, 
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t]te embassy had taken leave, to instruct' tvo of 
lijjs ar? begs (lords rof the requests) in the u&e of 
an extensive and elegant philosophical and ma* 
theqiatical apparatus, presented to him hy the 
government of Madras. 

Boys of twelve years of age have been in-^ 
structed in .arithmetic vulgar and decimal, book- 
keeping, grammar, geography, geometry, men- 
suration, navigation, and astronomy. 

Several boys of twelve years of age, and oply 
tro years in the school, have learnt arithmetic, a^ 
far as vulgar fractions, grammar, and geography. 

Boys of nine years of. age, and only twcr 
years in school, have learnt grammar and geo-r 
graphy. 

Charles HaiKock, a boy of fourteen years and ' 
one month, has assisted in teaching the first class, 
with diligence and success, for a year. 

Stevens, a boy ^f fourteen, years and three 
months, has, for the same time, tauglit the second 
clas$ pf twenty-eight boys, who are instructed in 
geography, grammar, and arithmetic as far as 
vulgar fractions, with great ability and success. 
This youth has the sole charge of this class, with 
the^ assistance only of the boys of the first class, 
vho each in rotutimi act under him for a day. 

Friskin^ of twelve years and eight months, 
with his a^ssistants of seven, eight, nine, and 
eleven years, of age, has taught boys of four, 
five, and six years, to read the Sj:)ecta.tor dis- 
tiocily, apd spell every word accurately as they 
go al^uig, who were only initiated into the mys^ 
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teriirsof tiidr A, D, C, eight months tefor^p, and 
Uave read the Child's First and Second Book^ 
twice oytir, and gone through two spelh'ng boal^, 
the Psalter, a great part of the Old Testament, 
and all the New; and who can make numbers, 
with their fingers in the sand to one thousand ; 
;^nd who have learnt hymns, sto]fs and marks, ca* 
jtechism, tables in arithmetic, and to write. 

This boy has been employed in teaching the 
Ipwer classes for two years; and his department 
in the school was first brought to that form, 
vhich I had set my mind upon; and has ever 
^ nee been uniformly conducted with great at- 
tjention and effects ^ 

Many of the boys write an excellent hand, 
and all of them learnto write wdl Their books 
are all fair; and some of the boys copy charts, &c* 
wonderfully fpf their age, and make globes for 
tjiemselve«, by whicli they teach one another the 
§rst principles of geography and astronomy.. 
. There i? ^pafce a bpy, unless retained as a. 
teacher, poy left pii the foundation of this school, 
more thaji twelvj? years of age. There is a cvn- 
^ant demand for boys grown up to a just age 
^nd size for apprentices, and a choice of masters 
and of ejnployment for such boys. 

Out of the complemen}:, to which this school 
was heretofore restricted, of an hundred boys on 
the foundation, there haye already beeq bound 
out no less than seventy foyr boys, mI^q, at an 
average, >yer!& each of them jess than twelve 
years of age when bound out, and had been each, 
on an average,^ less than four years in school. 
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Evesry person has observed hour much tlihc m? 
usually trifled away by children in school; arid' 
no one will doubt of the advaritage^hich Avould^ 
be gained by preventing this unprofitable waste' 
of tim«; nor would any one but wish* that hid- 
son should be instructed in such a mariner as 
would employ all, or the greatest part, of the- 
time he spends in school usefully, pi''ovided thia' 
can be done, apd thi school not rendered niore 
irksome to the scholar. All this I have had in 
view, and had formed' a resolution, notwith-- 
Standing my ill health, not' lightly to quit this' 
charge, until I had made every effort, within 

the compass of my abilities, to accomplish thes«? 

» •■ • • 

points. 

iSo many teachers, each having only the tu- 
ition of such a number af boys, as he can at once 
have under his eye, and within his reach, com-^ 
mand a constant and perpetual attention on the 
part of the scholar. In most schools, the want 
0f this perpetual agency, on the part of the roas- 
ts, is attempted to be supplied by a system of 
t-errbr. But the fear of punishment has neither 
jjb Constant nor so certain an operation; and the 
one mode is as far superior to the other, as the 
prevention of delinquency is preferable to the 
punishment of delinquents. Beside, the master, 
irho has a number of classes under his sole charge, 
cannot always distinguish between the deficiency, 
's^'hich arises from want of capacity and memory, 
and that which is owing to idleness and inatten- 
tion ; though the latter of these only should be 
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V rtrcated mtk %9p^nty. Tt? Umiuesf of our li ttl^ 
^teachers («idthey. perfprnj it to admiratipn) i3 
3ot to correct, b^t to prevent faults ; uot to der 
dter fromJU behaviour by the fe^r of punishment 
but, by preventing illb^^vipur, to preclude thft 
iise of punidbment 

' The utmost beaefit arises from the consider-r 
atioD, that the teachers being so youijg have no 
uneans of influe;nce, by which they can deter or 
^eveht those ov«r them, or their schoolfellows, 
from noting and remarking their omissions or 
•commissions of every kind, A single master, 
when employed as a teacher, by neglecting his 
duty, interioipts the whole school in succession, 
and often throws the scholars back as they pass 
through his hands. And as the masters cannot 
to readily be brought to interfere with the tasks 
of one another, or to put one another right: so, 
amongst tbem, jealousies continually arise^ and 
Jtbey often connive at the neglects of each other. 
Besides, an indifferent .usher often remains an 
incumbrance upon the school, whom you cannot 
readily get rid of, and still less readily fill up 
his place, when he has left you. But amongst 
9ur pupils, there is no hesitation in degrading a 
teacher, who fails in any of the tasks required of 
him, and making trial of another, till, by repeat- 
ing the experiment, you find such as will best 
Suit your purpose. After this manner the school 
teaches itself;* 41^4 as matters now stand, the 

, . 1 " It will scared}' be believed how muqh altcntiori, dJllgencQ,. 
and upji&rn^ ptrsevcrancc, tb^e youths (the tcaqbcrO ^s^^» ^ 
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Khdaltnaster Hone is essentially liectfisar^ at thH 
schodt. He hai the Charge of the daily dlsburs€- 
ments vtttA monthly exp6nseiattdei* the treasurer, 
and is to attend the schDol; and to maintain the 
tigid observsmce of all its rules. 

The great advantage of the system is, that 
you have a teacher and dn assistant for every, 
class, who hav^ not yet begun thdif career of^ 
pleasure, ambition, or interest; who have no* 
other occupation, no other pursuit, nothing to 
employ their mi nd$, but this single object. Add^ 
to this, that your ascendency and, dominion over 
the young mind is complete, and easily main^ 
tained; that these children can only do what is 
assigned them to do, and succeed the better iil 
teaching' others, because they themselves know 
tio more than what is level to the capacities of 
their pupils, and therefore lose no time in teach«» 
ing what is beyond the' comprehensidn of their 
scholars, which is often no small impediment and 
hinderance of education. Beside all thiSj every 



and how much readier, easier, and greater, the progress of the 
scholars is under the mode of tuition which they follow, and with 
which alone they are acquainted, than under the' delays and loss 
of time incident to the common modes of conducting the schools^ 
which r have had occasion to see. The motives, which operate 
opon them, are more, pqwerfdl than those you can employ with 
l^rown men. In boys, the slightest inattention is immediately de* 
, tbcted, and corrected as soon as detected. An order, once given, 
it carried into efiect. Without hesitation and without difficulty/ 
The counCoDance of a superior, the slightest rewards, and the feat 
€# pumshment, for punistiment is seldom necessary, have a per-* 
piStual and iostautaneous effect.*' Brport, IsiJan. 17g6. 
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class is paired off"* into tutors and pupils ; so that 
a boy has always an instructor at liis elbow, aiJio 
is, in the first instance, answerable for his progress, 
then the assistant, then the teacher, then the sub- 
usher or usher, then the schoolmaster, and last of 
all the superintendent, whose scrutinising eyemiist 
pervade the whole system, whose active mind must 
give it energy, and whose unbiassed judgment 
must maintain the general order and harmony^ 

The rule of the school is (for such is our 
language), that ho boy can do any thing right 
the first time; but that he must learn, when he 
first sets about it, by means of his teacher, so as 
to be able to do it himself ever after. 

When the generah'ty of thi^se teachers and 

* 

assistants have spent a year in that character, 
they return to their place in the school. Their 
progress n^xt year is beyond what it would have 
been, had they not taught themselves, when they 
taught others. 

By these nieans^ a few good boys, selected for 
the purpose, as teachers of the respective classes^ 
form the whole school, teach their pupils to think 
rightly, and miking in all their little amuse- 
ments and diversions, secure them against the 
contagion of ill example, or the force of ill habits i 
and, by seeing that they treat one another kind- 
ly, render them contented and happy in their 
condition. 

The consequeoce has been, that the black 
book (a* the boys call it), or roister of ^[flfenccs 
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j^nd ill hehavioury which i$ re^larly kept and 
examined once a week, is now of such a wrtg 
that» for months together^, it has not been found 
necessary to inflict asipgle punishment upon any 
of the culprits. 

* In almost every case of ill behaviour I make 
the boys themselves Judges of innocence or guilt, 
and have never had reason to think their deci- 
sion partial, biassed, or unjust, or to interfere 
with their award, otherwise than to remit or mi- 
tigate the punishment, when I have thought that 
the formahty of the trial, and of the sentence 
were sutBcient to produce the effect required—* 
the amendment of the culprit, and the deterring 
of other boys from the same practice.'* 

When a bad, lying boy comes to school, the 
teaclyer of the lower classes must find a good boy 
to take care of him, teach him right principles 
like the other boys, treat him kindlj^ reconcile 
him to the school, and render him happy, like 
the rest, in his situation, and in his school and 
playfellows. It is no less beneficial to the com* 
monweal, that whenever- a boy behaves ill, and 
loses his name with you, the boys, to whose nxinds 
you give the lead, behave in the same manner 
you do to him; and whenever he shews any de- 
cree of that obstinacy, which it was so long and 
fo ctilficult to eradicate from these children^ 
they eveii refuse to admit him as their play- 
fellow, and chase him down, till he is brought 
to his seizes and to good conduct, far more 5uc>^ 

* Report, 1st Jan. J79(5. 



fessfuUy, than by the severest punj^hnfient in-r 
^ict^4 in ^(jhool, bitt 4isregard6d, or ^yep glpri§4 
if», Qpt pf schopl. 

|n 4II thi?, however, a great deal d^peijds qij 
every bqy ip the school j^eing sei^sible (fpr pvery 
one of them haus ^ judgiperit of his owp) tl^at yo^ 
have iq view only thdr gppd; on filling thpir ijiTr 
fant fpinds, hy fhe pnJforfn interest ypu take ift 
tlieir welfare and comfort, ^ith a sure confidence, 
th?it Jhey will rneet with your countenance, 3upr 
jfipft, and favpur, which is of great value to 
them> vhpi^ever they dp right; and with your 
(lisapprobftioQ, displeasure, and resentment, 
which they greatly 4^&ady whenever they dp 
wrong; on teacjijfng them, by their daily experir 
fAce of your conduct towards them, to cppsider 
you as their frtend, their benefactor, their guide, 
ajnd t^eir parent, 

Th^ grand task here was tp inspire into th^ 

jrctutb^ a i^trict regard to veracity, a hatred pf 

liick and dissimulation, a respect to morality, 

tad just prinx^iples of our holy religion. The 

necessity c^unifohn attention to thi^ point can- 

«ot he too ^tro^gly enforced. When I had oc- 

CMion to b^ abs^, aome years ago, for a month 

fyovi the school, I was greatly alarmc^, on my 

Wttam9 8^t a lie, on a trifling affair, being tol4 

ne by ^ipwardis of $fty boys, who all said they 

did not do, or see done, what had just passed 

dbfifofie t^iek eyes. Tixc »teps I took on th^t^oc- 

GMiwha^te pre v^9ts4 the repetition pf any thin|^ 

F 



similar ever Since, — • — — — — — 
— It would perhaps be thought an omission, in 
this statemeijt, if I were to overlook the parti- 
cular effects of the system on the finances of this 
institution. I do not here speak of the very 
great donations, which have been made to this 
society, especially of late years, by the liberality 
of the army, the public, and individuals, though 
it were fair to say (and equally honourable to the 
benefactors of this charity and to the institution), 
that we are indebted, in some degree, to the 
high favour and estimation, in which this school 
is held, for the many acts of munificence, by 
which the funds have been gradually raised to 
their present very flourishing condition ; I speak 
only of the internal economy of the school, &c. 
.See first edition. — — — — . — — — 
— • But such advantages are, in some measure, 
incidental, as it was my chief object, in raising 
up my young teachers, to carry into effect the 
intentions of the Honourable Court of Directors 
(when they ordered this establishment to be 
formed) in such a manner as might be mqst con- 
ducive to their views, to the interests of this 
'government, to the benefit of society, and to the 
good 6f the pupils committed to, my charge; all 
of which objects have been, and are so bleilded 
together in iny mind, that I cannot separate 
them even in imagination. 

I am not, indeed, ignorant that a prejudice 
is entertained by some against such institutions,. 
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It is not for me to speak to this prejudice in this 
places But it is the grand aim of this seminary 
to instil into these children every principle fit- 
ting for good subjects, good men^ good Chris- 
tians; and they are brought up in such habits, as 
may render them most useful to their patrons 
and benefactors, to whom they owe such pecur 
.liar duty. And it is my decided opinion^ formed 
upon, the uniform experience I have had, that 
in no other way could I have served them ef- 
fectually ; and that in no other way can they 
ever serve themselves effectually ; and that if the 
use is made of them for which they are brought 
^ip, and by which they can most profit the 
public and themselves, it will be attended with 
the happiest effects ; many of which are already 
as well known to members of this society as to 
xne. Every good in life may indeed ht corrupted 
and abused, and that too in proportion to its real 
advantage when uncorrupt. But to guard against 
such abuses will be the care of those who preside 
over this institution ; and I have not a doubt of 
their success. 

Even those objections, which arc sometimes 
made to such charities in Europe, whether well 
or ill founded, I do not inquire, will not' apply 
to these boys in this country. Here the effect 
of climate on the animal spirits is obvious, and 
cannot be questioned. The state of society, the 
rauk of these children, the hold you have of 
them by the mode of education and didcj^pl^ne. 
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*y the habits in irfei(?k thef at^ bfied, by cveiy 
))irmici^e ^d by evety iprejudkte; all is ^cu- 
iated t6 r*tidet them takaWe to thfe »ettictneirt, 
a%d atibsement to tht general good. They at€ 
4«istruttients ift yo>it hands, 'fitted for your hatids, 
<atid tio ot^fer, and can in no ways farl you. But 
i must »ot enter upon a ijuestion, on which you 
^ve heretofore often given your decisive judg^ 
%ent. With every apology, for what I have said 
-on ^ subject toot immediate^ly undier discussion^ 
t tttmti to the task assigned me by your cam- 
4nittee. 

Other measures were directed solely to the 
^ufrpofi^e of economy ; but I need not recount 
the steps I was at times compelled to take to 
clieck and prevent those abuses, so apt to creep 
into every ertablishment as it grows up, from 
igaiiping ground here, as they are detailed in ray 
ioflSoiai Report of Ist July, 1795, Jn a letter to 
the Admg Secretary, Major Agnew, I shall 
only observe, that on no occasion, and on no 
account, has ever any deduction been madiB 
from the allowances of the boys. Every alter- 
ation in fare, or dress, or treatment, which has 
been made, has been to add to the comforts, 
^nd improve the condition of the boys att this 
^jchool. This, indeed, has been done oftcner 
than onc«, and the expense at the same tim^ 
Tcduced. And it is only by a rigid attention to 
such points that the charity qan be maintained 



mi the fi^gal tod improved footing,*^ p^ whicb 

— Such is the result of the e»s*y I have made 
at this schooL Whether the success of t\\^^ 
measures depends upon citcumstaBcea^ peculiar 
to the character or condition of tbe^f! childr^n^ 
er whether a similar attempt would be attended 
with equal success in every charity or free sqhoi^t 
where the master possesses the name unqualified 
and unlimited powers over the scholaris, so as/ii^ 
every case, fti direct their energy in th« w^y, 
which seems to him most subservie4t to the ge^ 
neral good, I do not say, ^ Hee saltis sqio ; n^c^ 
si sciam^ dicere ausim ;' much less do I pr^sumf 
to say, whether the system might not ^ so m^ 
dified as to he rendered practicable iii the ha^df 
of masters of talents and industry equal t^ thf 
task, and possessing the confidence of par«nt$» 
in the generality of public schools and acad^mies^ 
jBut I am anxious to see the experiment i^ade m 
both instances, with due attention to ci^rcum*- 
stances. If successful, I $hould indulge the 
pleasing hope, that a rational foimdation we?e 
laid for forming the characters of children, and 
implanting in the in&nt mind such prin^ciples as 
might, perhaps, continue through Ufe, cheek the 
progress of vice and immonality, meliorMie this 
rising generation, and improvie the sliate of 91^ 
«ife^* 

J'SceMtWitipa. 
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The effect, which the Greek and Romam 
classics produce upon the youthful mind, ha«( 
been often marked; and the ancient historians, 
orators, and poets, are known to give a tinge to 
the sentiments, ^nd a bent to the genius, of 
those who read them with a just relish. For the 
same reason, the practice of early youth, and 
systematic arrangements, could scarce fail to 
produce habits, in advanced years, highly favour- 
able to virtue, religion, and good government. 
But I must not yield to such speculations, as my 
object only is to detail, conformably to the in^ 
structions of the Committee, what has passed 
here, with a view to perpetuate this system, at a 
sfaool, where it has proved so beneficial, and to 
give it the chance of that diffusion, which may 
produce a fair trial in other situations; so that 
its comparative value may be ascertained by ex? 
perimeilts fairly made, the only just criterion of 
every theory of science, or politics, or education ; 
but which can only be recommended with safety, 
when the event of ill success can be attended with 
no serious consequences. 

Thus have I endeavoured to perform the part 
assigned to me at this school When it shall be 
my let to quit this office, as soon it must be, by 
r^son of my ill health, it is a reflection I shall 
carry with me, that it has been my occupation, 
for seven years, to rear this favourite child be- 
yond the dangers of infancy. This nunverous 
faniily I have long regarded as my owm. ' I feej 
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all that interest in its welfare and progressive 
success, which arises from my situation, from the 
years I have spent, and the toil I have bestowed 
on this favourite object.'* 

These children are, indeed, now mine by a 
thousand ties ! I have for them a parental af- 
fection, which has grown upon me every year ; 
for them I have made such sacrifices, as parents 
have not always occiasion to make to their 
children. And the nearer the period approaches/ 
when I must, for a while at least, separate my* 
self from them, the more I feel the pang I shall 
suffer in tearing myself from this charge, and the 
anxious thoughts I shall throw back upon these 
children, when I shall cease to be their protector, 
their gi|ide, and their instructor. 

With these sentiments I commend them to 
ALMIGHTY GOD, and to your fatherly prp- 
tection and care. 

(Signed) A. BELL. 



Report, 1st July, 179^^ 
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CHAP. !L 



OCCURRENCES OUT OF SCibOL. 



TO thh history of th« ^c1^Qlo^s I tmndt fofr^ 
bftar Btibjoining certain owiirlrfettetE* bbt of Sfciito6l> 
thodgh I am vtl-y sfensiblt that they, bn hd other 
acct^utit, destervte to be r^Ortled, than a& H i^c* 
ciin^n 6f the iD^titier, in w-hich those, U^hd hUVft 
tfec clUarge of youth, must stocly clfciimStinciei 
and 'sittiattotts, attd adapt evieti gfeftferal rtiliS td 
tike gonitis and disposition of th^^- |)ivpife. 

My first eximple Vill Serve to illtisttafe i'Wat 
I have said of the effect of climitc <yn the ahimal 
spSrits. 

Wheta tw6 boys fo%ht, awi otae ^f thefrfi 
came to me to complain of beitxg beatefn (fo^ 
otherwise I seldom took notice of what so rarely 
occurred) and was s6 harftltess when it occurred) 
if there was no particular blame attached to 
either party, and an apparent equality between 
the combatants, tiiy custom wks to see the battle 
fought over again. When there was an evident 
aggression and superiority on one side, I sent 
perhaps the sufferer to find, among his friends at 
school, as many as he thought would be an over^ 
match for his antagonist ; and by this, or other 
device, the aggressor was compelled to enter 
into an unequal combat. I tremble to think 
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what x^iild be the consequetice, if the bull dogs 
ct old England were thus t)itted one against an- 
other- Biit >Vhat happened in India? That t 
heard no more of fighting for three months to- 
gether. 

It was a rule of the school that no boy should 
cry, meaning wantonly, or to excite cottimisera- 
tion, and there was no crying. It was a rule, 
that no boy should lie", and almost any offence 
might be fbrgiven, if not (covered with a lie, but 
a lie was never pardoned, and there was very 
little lying. But there was no rule that boys 
should not fight. The tacit rule .rather was> 
if boys quarrel among themselves at play, let tb€m 
fight it out ; and yet there was very little fight- 
ing. 

My next example shall be taken from the 
exercises prescribed to the boys. 

The same pains which were taken to render 
the boys active and alert, and to husband their 
time in school, were extended to their play and 
exercise, both of which I liometimes directed, 
and in which I even took a part at times. For 
example ; 1 availed myself of the frequent ablu- 
tions of a warm climate, to teach them to swim, 
especially as some were destined for the sea. If 
a boy through fear did not learn to swim, he had 
a day set to him, before which he must make 
a certain progress, or be thrown into the tank 
(tlie pond in which they bathed) out of lug 
depth. The greater terror generally overcame 
tTie lesi; but if not^ I took care to have the 
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tallest boys, who could swim best, collected 
around hin\, to prevent any serious accident. A 
second ducking was never necessary to the same 
boy. 

Of individual occurrences, which it would be 
endless to detail, I select one, that the attentive 
tutor niay see how he will be often called upon 
to act, when he has no rule to guide his con- 
duct. 

A boy of eight or nine years of age (I speak 

not, as in every other instance, from record, 
but recollection) was admitted, perhaps inad- 
vertently (see Regulations, Appendix) into the 
Asylum at an early period He was stupid, slug- 
gish, and pusillanimous. His schoolfellows made 
a mocking-stock of him, and treated him with 
every insult and indignity. Inured to this treat- 
ment al his former school, he had no spirit to 
resist, or even to complain. As soon as I ob- 
served what was going forward, and looked into 
the boy, it appeared to me that ere long he woul4 
be rooted aiid confirmed in perfect idiotism, of 
which he already had the appearance. I sum- 
moned the boys as usual.' The stranger, whom 
they scorned and treated despitefully, I adopted 
as my protegee, because he stood most in need 
of protection. I told them tliat his disorder 
seemed to me- to be in part owing to the manner 
^ in which he had been treated ; and I spoke of 
the event, which I apprehended from the con- 
tinuance of such treatment. . I pointed out the 
very different line of conduct, which, at all 
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events, it was our duty to observe towards a fel- 
low-creature and a fellow-christian, who, by rea- 
son of that infirmity which. they mocked, was 
tenfold the object of commiseration ; and I said 
something of the hopes I entertained in regard 
to the mind of the boy, if they would all treat 
him with marked kindness and encouragement. 
I promised and threatened, and called upon all 
niy young friends, as they wished me to think 
well of them, and be kind to them, to do as I 
3hould do, and she\y kindness to my ward. I 
told him how to regard me, who was placed 
there to do him all the good I could, and en- 
couraged him, on every occasion, to apply to 
me. I put him under the charge of a trusty 
boy, who was to explain to his pupil all I had 
said. I had the high satisfaction of seeing, in 
good time, the boy's countenance more erect 
and brighter; bis spirit, which had been com- 
pletely broken, revived ; and his mind, which 
had sunk into lethaVgy and stupidity, reani- 
mated. Henceforth his progress, though slow. 
Was* uniform and sure; and there M^as a good 
prospect of his becoming an inoffensive and use- 
ful member of ?ppiety. 
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CHAP. HI. 

OBJECTIONS CONSIDEREft. 

AFTER all, it would not be right to close thi$^ 
essay without anticipating the chi^f objection, 
which the intelligent reader may make to this 
System; ** That however simple and plain it may 
appear in the detail, it will be found complex and 
intricate in the execution." To this objection, 
which I have often endeavoured to obviate, I 
reply, that the number of agents, which it fur- 
nishes and can multiply at pleasure, renders, by 
the division of labour, all its operations, in the 
hands of a man who can direct and employ his 
numerous fninisters^ most simple and easy. I also 
reply, that the future workman has an advantage 
in having the model before his eyes. I do not 
wish to dissemble, that in this, as in every other 
art, if be do not understand his trade, do not 
kaf>w how to handle liis tools, cannot whet them 
when blunt, repair them when out of order, and 
renew them when unfit for use, he must not be 
disappointed if he fall short of the mark. And if 
ever so well versed in these operations, yet if he 
be of a temper to be discouraged rather than 
stimulated by difficulties, which will ever occur 
in a new attempt, if he do not labour M'^ith earnest- 
ness, persevere with patience, and display un- 
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resolution, he tnust not expect the prize, 
which God has attached to industry, skill, and 
exi^tioci. But I add, with full conviction^ that 
if this mode of conducting a school were once 
fully established, it will !be found to require no 
more ability or exertion to xsarry it o«, than it 
«doe8 for a man to carry on any trade in the 
manner m which be was himself trained. 

There are also readers, to whom several facts, 
here recorded, however authenticated, wiH ap-- 
pear exstraordinary, and hard to he credited. 
To anticipafte and obviate such remarks, I shall 
iiotice two instances. Ex. gr. It is repbrted that 
livery boy in the A'sylum could say his lessons 
well, and was acquainted with what he had been 
taught, as appeared on examination, at any time, 
hy any person, wfho entered the school. To those, 
who look not beyond the general run of schools, 
this must appear not a little malvellpus; but, 
like every thing else of this sort, relative to the 
Asylum, will, on minute examination, not only 
lose the character of marvellous, but be found 
the simple and natural result of the system: and 
as such — as the necessary consequence of the 
scheme being duly conducted — it furnishes the 
best criterion for the master to judge of the suc- 
cess of hi« endeavours, and the touchstone by 
which ev&ry visitor may try the vigilancs at^ 
ability of tbs schoolmaster. 

It is the degradation of the unequal acholais 
from class to class whidi is certainly attended with 
this effect If this degradation were strictly prac- 
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tised ill every school, it would often happen that a 
boy, after six years study, would not have reached 
h^lf the height at whicli he now stands in the ranks 
of the school, hut would have learnt ten times 
more than he has now learnt: and no boy, fitting 
to be placed, in any school, would ever go through 
the course there, and remain ignorant of almost 
all he might have learnt, if he had not been all 
along occupied in tasks above his capacity, and 
exercises beyond his diligence* 

It will be thought not less extraordinary to 
say, that one master can teach a thousand or 
more scholars ; and still more, that he can teach 
them as easily as before he could ten ; nay, more 
easily than he can ten who are in different stages 
of progress. The pOM^erful effect of example and 
method, and general laws, and the choice of able 
and good boys for teachers and assistants, &c. 
which a large seminary furnishes, is of great ad- 
vantage in various ways. And if nothing more 
could 'be said of the system than that it enables 
one man to manage and instruct as many scho- 
lars as his school-room can contain and his eye 
reach, it would be no small present to the 
world. 

It has also been remarked, that little has been 
said of religious instruction ' in this treatise. It 
seems almost unnecessary to reply, that this 
experimental essay treats only of the system and 
mode of tuition, and. not of. the subject-matter 
of education. The same mode of easy, short, 
and frequent lessons, wad followed in teaching 
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the principles of religion as in every other species 
of instruction. And the system, when proposed 
for charity schools in this country, has princi- 
pally in view to teach the scholars to read their 
Bible, and qualify them for instruction in the 
principles of our holy religion ; and, by its eco- 
nomy of expense and time, to extend these in- 
valuable blessings to a greater number of chil- 
dren, and admit of their being at the same time 
usefully employed in manual labour. 

A beautiful specimen of a school conducted on 
this principle, and of work performed on the same 
plan, may be seen in a girFs school of industry 
patronised and superintended by the good and 
pious Mrs. Trimmer of Old Brentford, and her 
daughters. This is the lady so well known to 
parents interested in the religious education of 
their children, for having supplied books and fur- 
nished instruction well adapted for their purpose. 
There are also several female schools of industry^ 
I am told, in the metropolis, approacliing to this 
plan, superintended and conducted, in an excel- 
lent style, by ladies, who, in general, are found 
particularly attentive to such charges. 

Of the religious instruction given at the Asy- 
lum, it were superfluous to enter into any detail, 
as it is apparent on the face of the experiment, 
and in the regulations of the school, that it was 
in the strictest conformity with the doctrines and 
discipline of the Church. 

I only add^ in the course of this experiment the 
reader may have looked no further than to the 
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irxtrcme lowliijcss of the subject : the writer looks 
to its extensive utility and general diffusion. With 
this elementary branch of instruction, this A, B, Q 
of literature, education always begins^ and oftea 
ends. 

In the threshold which leads to all literature^ 
art, and science, it is far more important^ than in 
uny of the departments, to induce habits of ipe- 
thod, order, arrangement, industry, attentioQ^ 
precision, and of learning with expeditipn and 
understanding — habits, which, established in 
early tuition, will carry their beneficial effects 
into every branch of knowledge, sacred and pro- 
fane, prosecuted by the scholar in the course of 
hi$ future life. The foundation well laid and 
deep, the superstructure goes ou with safety, 
certainty, and confidence. The scholar, accus- 
tomed in his initiatory lessons to subprdination, 
^irrangement, precision, to thought and reflec- 
tipn, to teaching as well as being taught, prp- 
ceeds with understanding, satisfaction, pleasure, 
^nd delight. 
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PART IV. 



Ap^LicATioir AND coircttisfojli 



CHAP. i. 

iFPlKiAtiON to OTilER sfcHOOLS iHAif tUkf 

Vt .TH& ASYLUM. 

It has bcitn the labour of a gireat part df tny lifej 
under every difficulty, and with eVefy sacflficej 
to lay the foundation df a new Systettii which U 
liow demonstrated by Its repetitioti In this coun- 
try; where, if it has Hot reichied tht summit 
which it attained in India, it is owing tb its not 
yet having been adopted in charitable establish- 
tnents, where the scholars, entirely Removed 
from home, are solely in the hands of the insti- 
tution, dnd have been duly traiiiigd, for sevdii 
years, to fill the various offices of the setninafy. 

At Madras my aim was to form such scholars 
tis the conditidn of tliat country required, as 
Verc wanted to fHl the varions occupations which 
pr^ented themselves in the existing state of 
things; to imbue the minds of my pUpils with 
the principles of morality^ and of our holy reli- 
gion^ and infuse a spirit and habit of diligence 
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and industry J so as at onCc to supply tliCnecc^- 
sities of the community, and promote the welfare 
of the individual ; two objects indissolubly united 
in every well regulated state. 

The same objects present Uiemselves in this 
country, and the same mode of tuition may be 
followed. Only a differeat direction will be 
given to education,^ according to the different 
occupations for which youth are trained. 

This experiment, having been made in a cha- 
rity school, is, in a peculiar manner, adapted to 
the education of the lower orders of youth. And 
it may be thought presumptuous to recommend 
its adoption into schools of a superior descrip- 
tion. Yet it might be shewn, that to these, un* 
der certain limitations, it is scarcely less appli- 
cable. In the second class at the Asylum, the 
teacher had his assistant assigned to him from 
the boys of the first class by daily rotation. 
Such and such like devices are of easy execution 
in any school. In many schools, monitors (for 
it signifies not what name is given them) have of 
old been employed for such offices, or for pur- 
poses of discipline ;.. and it is my humble opinion^ 
that the system itself may be adopted, with great 
advantage^ in schools of every description, where 
youth can be found, who, for the sake of their 
own improvement, or in consequence of the ge- 
neral law of the school, or for their own fre^ 
education, or any other perquisite or motivt:^ 
would engage themselves as teachers. 

He will be a sturdy master of an axjadcmy who 
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shall make the 'first trial: biit could he bhcft 
overcome prejudice and opposition, which I do 
not advise him to attempt, unless he feel his owii 
powers equal to the Augean task, and achieve 
the arrangement, according to this scheme^ With 
his scholars themselves, and were he endued Math 
due perseverance, I could venture to promise 
him success beyond any expectation they can' 
entertain who have never witnessed the wonder-* 
fill effects of this system* I can ensure to him^ 
under its just and impartial administration, the 
hearts of his scholars, and, by consequence, the 
heads of their parents* 

In India the system itself was regarded as not 
ineligible for children in opulence. These were 
admitted as matter of favour, and as supplying 
additional funds for the charity p, to the same 
fare and treatment as the indigent orphans of 
the foundation j and parents and guardians werd 
solicitous to submit their children and wards to 
the rules and dress of the school, from which no 
deviation was allowed. 

In a day school under my eye^ in my parish/ 
the master, who has many avocations of duty, 
has, after a recommendation on my part of five 
years, been induced to adopt the system a month 
before the period at which I am now writing, 
Christmas 180(>. In consequence of his having 
imbibed its spirit, and Carried it into immediate 
unresisting effect (for in the general run of 

f See Regulations. Appendix^ 
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(cheols tvbry step of your progress is r«8itt<ed 
tin t^\^t4Mkcp is beaten out of doors,) k o«itdid 
OV^Ty thing I had before witn^esMd in the same 
4l)0it $^a![:p. The iDStantan<e6us effect appeared 
]jn>th 1^8(s thaa miraculoits. The disorder, aoisc; 
»04 idl^#ie6^ whicb^ in his absence, had li^retd- 
foce pfevaile^ Btarted up at once into order, 
<|uietQe$s^ and diligence. Instead of the aolitary 
reading qf on€ or two lesions a day by each 
qhild, without CQniparisoii or eniula4)ion, the 
Qla$sificat|on, and saying a lesson e^'^ry half hour^ 
opQr^t^d like magic, and produced an exertiooi 
not surpassed by a new gauK taught to childrett^ 
^h^ lesson, if it be ^Bcertain when it will be 
iai:dv snd. whether in the course of the day, 19 
poi^tponed and neglected- When it is to be said 
io^nifdiat^ly, it is immediately gotten. No ttmf 
is left for previous idleness or play. But H was 
the emulatioB, and the novelty of the emulation, 
which served tQ produce the grand effect* The 
sch<;dars were observed to quit the Indus Hterarios 
with reluctance after two hours attendance io the 
forenoon, and to return before, their lioiir in the 
afternoon to renew the game of letters — the com- 
petition for places* Prevented by the small ness 
qf the school-room from saying their lessons at 
pncc^ it was delfghtfulto jne to see the «ager« 
ness of the classes to claim their turn; and now; 
for the first titme, the i»cholars are looging feir tike 
teri^inatjon of their hotydays» 

It is not enough to say, that in half an hour as 
much was leaimed as before^ iu the course of the 



day, (foujr h<mrs) and for better. The parent 
have been struck with the rapid progress o-f tKeit 
children durmgthis period: and some ha ire been 
surprised to find books in the ha^nds of tbeit 
children at home whom tli^y could never before 
induce to open a book ^. Alt this was don^ 
without a single punishment indicted. 

How long this eagerness of novelty wit) taist, and 
how far it will subside, I do n^t know. But this 
I can hazard saying, that without the grossest 
negligence or culpability on tl>e part of the Mas- 
ter, the spirit, which has been inftised into thi4 
school, will never evaporate, nor the system 
cease to produce its great effeets. And when- 
ever this system is duly pursued^ it will a^ton?sh 
by its effects on the hearts of the scholars, as 
well as in the progress ©.f the school. 

Still, however, it must not be dissembled, that 
tlie Master of a charity school possesses superioi^ 
advantages where tlie appo'ntment of TeacherSj^ 
^nd degradation of those who prove unworthy, 

meet vith np ^iflScuUy, and furnish a power- 

• 

^ " Mother, (says one of the head boys at home,) mother, it 
would frightep (meaniog astonish) you to se« our school. .We 
loarti as mocb in half aip^ hour ^ w^ did before in a fortnight.^ 
Just a<t this was written, a father of one of the scholars, wha 
himself attended to the progress of his son at home, having called 
en me. I read it to him. He said, " Sir, if any one had told m^ 
that my &on wa? to have karat more iu a day than he ever did 
before in six weeks, I sjiould have believed it i in possible." He 
then stated facts in proofs and added, " I cjo to the school, aid 
f 01 more smius^ with the daises saying their lessons' than with 
a play;* 
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ful engine of discipline in the conduct of th? 
school. 

A school for the children of the poor, under very 
respectable patronage and management, is cour 
ducted on this principal in Orchard Street, West- 
ininster. See an excellent account of this insti- 
tution by P. Colquhon, LL. D, Hatchard, 1$06. 
For further informjition op the subject of educa- 
tion, see also his ** Treatise on Indigence," a 
work abounding with much curious and important 
matter on various subjects relative to the poor. 
Hatchard, 1806. 

In the charity schools of Whitechapel m^y bjp 
seen an incipient attempt at modelling a school 
on the Madras system, with sopie of its initiatory 
practices. 

CHAP. n. 

APPLICATION TO SCflOOLS Of INDVSTRY AN? 
ADMINISTRATION OF POOR LAWS. 

^f That which theweth them tp be. wise, is the gathering of 
principles out of their own particular experiments : and the 
framing of our particular experiments^ according to the rule of 
^cir principles, shall make us such as they are." — Hooker. 

IN the former parts of this, essay, I have con^ 
fined myself to the relation of what has actually 
been accomplished ; and have, in every instance^ 
entered into such details of facts, and expositiou 
of principles, as seemed requisite for the elucida- 
tion of the system proposed for general diffusion. 
And here my e:§:periment ends. 

Pi^t it has ests^blished certain principles, whiclx 
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apply so directly to matters of the utmost mo- 
ment to this country, that it is impossible to 
overlook them. At the same time it is not pro- 
posed to enter on these subjects, into minute de- 
tails, which should be reserved till the experi- 
ment is made, and has succeeded. 

Indeed if the above scheme and facts do not 
speak for themselves, and if the reader do npt 
anticipate the application, I am apprehensive that 
it will be tb little purpose for me to say to what 
they lead; as here I have pot realized my pre- 
conceived notions as in the narrative of the 
school. Not having made the experiment, as to 
schools of industry and administration of poor 
laws^ I shall not enter into any details, as when I 
had facts to record. And, indeed, the assimila- 
tion of the subjects, and the anticipations which 
occur in the foregoing narrative of what relates 
to this head, leave but little to add. 

Stipendiary schools, it has already been ob- 
served, admit of being conducted on the system 
of the Asylum, or modifications of it. And the 
practices of that school, the teaching of the 
alphabet in sand, and especially the syllabic 
reading, and unreiterated spelling, should be ad- 
mitted into every school and family.. 

But it has been often asked, if you teach chil- 
dren so fast, what is to become of the period of 
their childhood, now employcid in learning to 
read? It were iio difficult task to answer this, 
and other such interrogatories ; and to follow lip 
my experiment by pointing out an appropriate 



ppurse of education for the different descriptiont 
pf youth of this country. But this docis not fall 
within my present limits. It is- for the loyey 
pydef of yputh that thi^ ppspectus is intended. 

If there be apy reality \i\ what h^f bepn de-j 
tailed at)pv^, ^t will be granted that gres^t^ 5m-? 
provementsf may be Tnade iq the mode of early 
institution ; and habits in early yputh superin^i 
duced, favourable to industry^ vi^tyei^ s^nd \^Pr- 
pipess, which are indissolvibly linked together. 
Wise and good men of this n^tipn have been 
(Rn^ployed jn adpinistering relief to distress i^ 
every shape in which it occurs. But the samp 
judicious and enlarged measures have npt beei^ 
faken to prevent the occurrence pf that distress, 
which, hpiA^ever alleviated, can neyer be wipe^l 
pflF the fade pf the sufferer. Our code of laws i% 
fiolely directed to the punishment of the of- 
fender: and it has not come within their con- 
templation $o prevent the offence. This highe^- 
and nobler aim, as far as it is attainable, must, 
it is granted, originate in the right education 
of the lower orders of the community, by 
watching over, guiding, and directing thei^ 
f arly conduct. 

It will be confessed, too. of great natiopal 
importance, tp give a right idirection to early 
education, tp eponomise the time, the labour,^ 
apd the expense of teaching, and Ijy rational and 
religious instruction cultivate th^ riiinds, exalt 
the characters, and iniproye the rnor^I^ of the 
rising generation. 
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Sensible that the future strength and prospe* 
fity of the state depend upon the youth, some 
gncient and military nations educated them at 
the public charge, and in a prescribed form. 
In a free country, and in the improved state of 
commerce and the arts, this practice doe^ riot 
admit of being universally adopted, and, if it 
did, would not be productive of general benefit. 
Are we therefore to think that we have nothing 
to do, but what (our poor Jawsj or rather) th^ 
pbuse of our poor laws do for us — to reward idle*^ 
ness, extravagance, and profligacy, and to tax 
Industry, fnigality, and sobriety? The money, 
expended in clothing ^nd feeding the childreii 
pf the poor, if properly applied, would, as will be 
sheivn^ suffice^lso to educate them, train theqi 
jn the arts and matiufactures which abound in 
this country, render them useful and happy 
members of the community, and gradually cor* 
rect some of thpse evils, which threaten the overv 
throw of the state. But such designs are not t<^ 
be accomplished by any magical charm, which^ 
like the visionary projects of reform, that have 
inundated the world of late, is to operate its 
effect with instantaneous and unerring certainty. 
Like all human works, it must have a beginningi^ 
a middle, and an end. If it be our aim to pern 
feet a system (a priori) previous to trial and 
experience, and divested of the gmdual progress^ 
suited to the condition of human nftairs, it were 
pot difficult to predict the success. It is the in- 
dexible patiire of the poor layrs, wjpich has, foy 
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ages, chained down the wit of man, and checked 
that silent and gradual progress, observable in 
the conduct of affairs, open to human ingenuity, 
which is ever ready to accommodate its arrange- 
ments to existing circumstances, and to the 
changes, that take place in the state of things. 
The more difficult the task, and the longer the 
period it may require to bring it to riiaturity, 
the less shouhl be the delay in setting about it. 
Something at least may be done in regard to the 
education of youth, the most important of all 
concerns, suited to our state and condition, and . 
analogous to what is done in other matters of 
great, though inferior moment. 

It is not proposed that the children of the 
poor be educated in an expensive manner, or 
even taught to write and to cypher. Utopian 
schemes, for the universal diffusion of general 
knowledge, would soon realize the fable of the 
belly and the other members of the body, and 
•confound that distinction of ranks and classes of 
society, on which the general welfare hinges, and 
the happiness of the lower orders, no less than 
that of the higher, depends. Parents will always 
be found to educate, at their own expense, chil- 
dren enow to fill the stations which require 
higher qualifications ; .and there is a risque of, 
elevating, by an indiscriminate education, the 
minds of those doomed to the drudgery of daily 
labour, above their condition, and thereby renr 
•dering them discontented and unhappy in their 
lot. It may suffice to teach, the generality, on 
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*an economical plan, to read their Bible and un* 
derstand the doctrines of our holy religion. 

To this most important object, which involves 
in it the virtue, and, by consequence, *the hap- 
piness of the next race of men, the prosperity 
of church and state — the institution of Sunday 
'Schools is pointed. This engine, as far as it 
goes, seems wpU imagined, simple, and adapted. 
But, to answer the end of their institution, they 
must be conducted in a manner fitted to attain 
that end. Complaints have been made, that 
some of them have not fulfilled the expectation 
of their founders. Others have been involved 
in the censure bestowed on these, and their pa- 
tronage has been abandoned by several, who, on 
their origin, were most zealous in their behalf. 
Surel}^ the abuse of these seminaries furnishes 
an argument for correcting and amending what 
is amiss, not for consigning a wholesome and 
most meritorious institution to a worse and 
worse fate. It is an argument for devising fur- 
ther and more effectual means for educating and 
employing the children of the poor, and for set- 
ting about this good work in due time. 

What seems wanting for the present is the 
consolidation of charity schools and schools of 
industry ; and the general establishment 6t 
schools of Industry. And what can be better 
adapted for this purpose than a system, by which 
one man may instruct as many children as can 
be placed under his inspection, and with an ease 
ftnd expedition; which would heretofore have 
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bfen thought incrcdible,-ii-^ system whfcb will 
liqually apply to schools of industry, where one 
jnan may in like manner instruct his thousands ! 
If this system yvere reg^ularly established, ' one 
hour of the day, or rather two half hours, in 
which two lessons must be well learnt and read^ 
would suffice for instructing the youth of the 
lower orders in the elements of reading and 
principles of religion, and the rest of the day^ 
^pent in school, may be given to manual labour. 
In this way, the children of the labouring poor 
iniy be enabled to defray the expense of theit^ 
own education. But this scheme goes mueh fur- 
ther, ^nd will sUso apply to the children of paupers. 
In the relationship in the conduct of different 
institutions to. one another, this system presses 
itself forward^ and will be found to connect it- 
self most intimately with the administration of 
the poor laws. An union of charity schools anch 
schools of industry deserves the consideration of 
the Trustees^ Directors, &c. of our charity 
schools, and all who slmll henceforth endow chari- 
table institutions. And the legislature may not 
perhaps think it an object unworthy their cori-^ 
sideration to establish and consolidate by law 
schoipAs of charity, industry, and poor-rates,, 

Tb^ general relation between the mainte-* 
nfLnee^ of the indigent poor, and the education of 
their children in religious, knowledge and in^* 
dastriou.s practices, requires no eluci^lation. By 
(pombiriing these objects, the children will, in the 
Hr^t isd^taJice^ contribute (and largely top^ tuicie^ 
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port, and will have a fair chance of being ren- 
dered, at an early period, honest, industrious, 
and useful members of the community, and, by 
consequence, prevented from being, in future^ 
6Q b.urdensQftie to the state as their forefathers 
Iji.ay^ been. To call forth emulation and ex** 
ertipn, the same system of supertntendence^ 
inspection, registering of daily tasks, which is 
followed in the elements of letters, must bo 
pursued in regard to the handicrafts. , 

The great economy of time and expense in, the 
management of such institutions on a large scale, 
whether for purposes of education^ manufactures, 
or administration of poor laws, : or riatlier the 
amalgamation of these three, . cannot have been 
overlcH>ked in perusing the above system, and com 
paring its result, with the corresponding effects 
in the several schools of this country, where the 
latne mode of tuition by tiie scholars has been 
adopted. Here it has been demonstrated, that 
the. children of the poor can be educated for a 
^ear at the total expense of 10^. or7^. or even 4#., 
acoordti^. as the numbers are, less or more, in 
the schoijiji. When it shall, in like manner, be 
ascertained how much, under a system as pVo* 
ductive pf work as of learning, eiach of these 
children can cam for the restof the day, when in 
^hool, (one hour deducted for learning) w« 
shall have data to calculate the expense of edu- 
cating the poor. In my humble opinion mora 
would be earned by each child thau his educa- 
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cation would cost, and an aid to the pbdt fate'sl 
may be derived from this source. 
. In the consolidation of charity schools, and 
schools of industry, and the general establish^ 
ment of schools of industry, paupers of good 
principles, good morals, and decent conduct, 
unable to execute much work of themselves, will 
be often found, who can oversee and direct, like 
the Superintendent and Master of the school, 
the little workmen, with their Teachers and 
Assistants, all sociably employed, and busy, and 
reaping, in one shape or other, the present fruits, 
as well as looking to the future consequences of 
their religious education, and industrious habits^ 
acquired in early life. The daily registering of 
all that is done will be a most powerful instru^ 
ment of industry ; and a check, which will ope-* 
rate in manufacture as in education. 

Nor do such institutions refuse to extend the 
benefits of industry to the old as well as to tha 
young* Only the greatest precaution must be 
taken not to incorporate youth into the same 
institution with those of advanced years, whose 
conversation, morals and example may, by evil 
communication, corrupt the youthful mind. 

By such means a right direction may be given to 
the public mind, and the public labour^ and the 
most beneficial and salutary effects produced to 
the commonweal in the morals and religion of 
the lower classes of youth, in the national in* 
dustry, prosperity, and happiness. 

I have endesCX^oured to give some consideration 
to this humble subject, by representing it as re- 
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lating to that elementary branch of knowledgCi 
which is the key to all literature and science, 
and is more extensively useful than any other 
branch of institution, by its being the prelimi- 
nary step to every other science, and the ground 
work of all instruction in morality and reKgion. 
** It was the wisdom of ancient times, says Seneca, 
to consider what is most useful as most illustrious." 

In a wqrd, let us from the experience of na- 
tions, anticipate the consequences, which may be 
expected to result from the instruction, which is 
thus proposed to be diffused among the people. 

In comparing those countries, where parochial 
schools ar-e established, and education is cheap 
and common, with these, where it is obstructed 
by the tedious manner in which it is conducted, 
and the expense with which it is attended, wc 
are struck with the manifest superiority of the 
one to the other, in morals and industry: and 
we learn to appreciate a system, which, by its 
economy, of expense and time, and by its contri- 
bution of labour on the part of the scholars, is 
every way fitted for disseminating, among the 
lower orders of youth in the latter countries, 
those elements of letters, and that portion of re- 
ligious instruction, which prevail in the former, 
and with them, by consequence, good morals 
and frugal industr3\ 

The remark, which I would leave on the mind 
of the reader, is, that without general inspection 
and superintendence, not only the happy effect? 
of this system must not be expected, but even 
abuses cannot be prevented. 
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CHAP. IIL 
Prospectus OF charitt schools or wftttt=^ 

CHAPEL) AND OF SCHOOLS IK lR£LANl>. 

1 know not how better to conclude, and ex- 
emplify the application of what has been saidj 
than by the following extracts* As what is real 
has an effect beyond any hypothetical case, I 
should think myself culpable were I to detract 
from their weight, if they have any^ by changing 
their authentic form* 

Extract of dn Answer to a Letter and Addres$ 
Jrom the Rev. Dr.WfiioHT^ ^'^. <§'c. <§*c. Trusted 
of the Whitecbapel Charity Schools^ dated 
Swanage, Oct. 11, 1806. 



^=— ** I am solicitous^ in the first instance, to sed 
the present system digested, comprehended, and 
tendered familiar and grateful to the scholars, as 
well as to the master, for which nothing more is 
requisite, in the outset, than capacity, diligence^ 
and honesty, on his parti 

" This once achieved, and it may soon b^ 
achieved, I indulge the fond hope, from mf 
knowledge of the opinion^ and talents of the 
tommittee to whom you have committed the im^ 
portant trust of matiageinent and superintendenccr 
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I indulge the fbnd hope of seeing the useful arU 
and manufactures incorporated into the system, 
and forming a branch of education. I do not at 
present enter info any detail on this subject, be- 
cause the advantages which it presents, as well 
in point of economy as utility, are sufficiently 
obvious; and because your committee arp, to 
my knowledge, far more competent, than I pre- 
tend to be, to judge of its practicability, its ex- 
pediency, and utility ; to give it a right shape 
and form, and to direct its execution. I only 
beg leave to say, that the scheme for the tuition 
of the school will (mutatis mutandis) equally 
apply to the conducting of the various handi- 
crafts M'hich It may be eligible to introduce into 
this institution. And for this I know that, under 
able and willing masters, there will be abundance 
of leisure. 

** In res:ard to the leng-th to which instruction 
should be carried in charity schools, there has 
been, and ever will be, a variety of opinions ; 
biit to uniting with the elements of reading, and 
the principles of our holy religion, manual labour 
and the useful arts, I trust there will be few dis- 
larentfent voices throughout the kingdopi. IJy this 
means, too, I conceive you will entitle yourselves 
to the grateful notice of your country, and th<e 
remembrance of posterity, by laying the basis for 
that amelioration of our poor-laws, and their 
execution, which has hitherto defeated the skill 
of supereminent talents, and bafBed tlie. efforts 
of the most enterprizing genius. 

H 
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V In the arduous and interesting task of thjt 
administration of the poor-laws, my system of 
general superintendence and individual inspec- 
tion, which in every instance, where it has been 
tried, has produced the saoi^ effects, and of 
which we have a familiar example in the conduct 
of a ship in the navy, or a regiment in the army, 
seems to me essentially requisite to command thfe 
minds of men and ensure success. It is for waut 
of method and system that the abuses, every 
where practised or known, have crept into the 
administration of our poor laws, and seem to set 
all remedy at defiance. It is wonderful to me 
that those among the poor who are capable are 
not employed in the administration of those laws 
from which they derive their sole support. 

" Go into a charity school; observe how in 
general they are conducted, the master having 
every thing to do, far more than any man can 
do well: and if perchance he be unable or uti- 
willing to do any thing to the purpose, what a 
scene of ignorance and sloth! Put my sptem qf 
superintendence and inspection, and registering 
of daily tasks, &c. in motion, and what a busy 
and active scene will instantly start up, as by 
magic. The same thing applies equally to the 
poor. And indeed this simple, beautiful, and 
true system pervades all the works of mon^ — 

*' In this hasty sketch of a prospectus I must 
not omit to avail myself of the privilege you have 
conferred on me by recommending, in the most 
urgent tcr^ns, that a select class of boys be solely 
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instructed (without any admixture of manual la- 
bour or handicrafts) in the useful branches of 
literature, reading, writing, arithmetic, the prin- 
ciples of religion ; adding to them the elements 
of grammar, geography, mathematics, or such 
other sciences as may be found expedient. Pa- 
rents will naturally be solicitous to have their 
thilclren thus educated, as it will qualify them for 
schoolmasters, clerks, and other departments of 
business: and, to obtain such eminent advantages, 
will be ready to bind them to the institution till 
of age. You might even, were it thought neces- 
sary, which if the school be w^ell conducted I am 
persuaded it will not be, receive your new scho- 
lars on the foundation, with the express stipula- 
tion, that you shall have the option of selecting 
and retaining the most eligible. And thus you 
will secure to your own and to other establish- 
ments, on the most economical terms, a succes- 
sion of able and valuable hands fitted for your 
purpose, brought up in the bosom of the church, 
and attached to the government of the Country.'* 

^^Plf ^f ^ Letter from Rcchard Lovexl 
Edgewoiith, Esq, dated Edgeworthstown, 
Ireland, Oct. 31, 180.6. 

•* As we have ventured not only to use your 
name, bi^t to introduce you as a character in one 
of our '^ Popular Tales'' (by we I mean Miss 
Edgeworth and myself), I presume still further 
on your goodness, and request yovj; to leBjd me 
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any loose hints tliaf your observatidhs, since you 
came from the East, mayiiave furnished relative 
to the education of the poor. 

*' I have been lately appointed, under an act 
of parliament, one of a commission to inquire 
into the funds that exist, and into the probable 
means which may be employed to extend the! 
benefits of education among the lower orders of 
people in Ireland. To whom can I apply for in- 
struction with more propriety th^an to Dr/Bell; 
from whom , , — :- , have bor- 
rowed their most useful ideas? 

" Have you seen Barruel sur I'lnstruction 
publique, Chaptal, or Sicard, or a valuable little 
pamphlet by Christison of Edinburgh ? Can you 
have the goodness t6 point out to me any ne\r 
sources of information.'^" 



Extracts from the Answer: 

*^ I have long wished to make my bow in per- 
son to Miss Edgeworth and yourself; and am 
happy in the occasion which you have now givea 
me of expressing my sentiments of your most 
meritorious and able exertions in the cause of 
moral and religious instruction. 

" As a humble fellow-labourer in the vineyard, 
allow me to o'iftr my sincere acknowledgments 
for the admitablfe lessons which you have con- 
veyed to the world under a form at once simple 
and natural, elegant and interesting. 
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** Though I cannot flatter myself with being 
able to give you any assistance in your inquiries 
and momentous pursuits, yet I can safely venture 
to give you much encouragement. There is a 
noble field open. Begin. Go to work. Success 
will follow. Wherever I have seen the scholastic 
ground duly cultivated, there I have found an 
abundant crop of good fruit. 

** To recommend books on the subject of edu- 
cation to those who have read so much and so 
well, were no easy task to any one, far more to 
one who has read little, and approved of less. 
Of the books which you have mentioned I have 
jeen none, but shall look out for them when I 
begin my course of readjng on this subject. 

** There is oqly one book wliich I have studied, 
and which I take the liberty to recommend to 
you. It is a book in which I have learned all I 
have taught, and in which you will find all I 
have taught, and infinitely more than I have 
taught. It is a book open to all alike, and level 
to every capacity. It only requires time, pa- 
tience, and perseverance, with a dash of zeal 
aiid enthusi^^sm in the perusal. This book you 
bsivc filled me with the hopes of seeing soon in 
your hands. 

*' In reading this book, my way is to submit 
every hint which it suggests to the test of expe- 
arience ; and I have transcribed into my humble 
^sav no observation till I had established its au* 
tbenticity, and demonstrated its truth, in thie 
mode best adapted to my capacity, mo^t conge- 
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nial to my haUks, and most satisfactory to my' 
mind, viz. that of facts and experience. 

** Since my return from India my observation 
and experience have been very limited and con- 
fined ; but I have entire satisfaction in observing 
that, in every instance, where the principle of 
the Male Asylum at Madras, of conducting a 
school by the scholars themselves, as teachers 
and assistants, has been partially attempted, it 
has partially succeeded; and wherever it lias 
been adopted in full force, and carried to its just 
length, it hns been accompanied with complete 
and wonderful success, — — — — 

" I was lately occupied in new modelling the 
Charity Schools of Whitechapel on the simple prin- 
ciple of the Madras Asylum, ingrafted into the 
bosom of the church and state, biit was soon 
constrained, by my immediate duty, to leave 
the work I had begun to other hands — -the 
trustees. And as they bring ever}'^ recommen* 
dation for the task (except only previous practice 
and experience), I entertain high expectations 
of the continuance of that success; which they 
were pleased to attribute to my endeavours, when 
I hajd the pleasure of being an humble cotoperator 
with them. 

*^ When I entered the school, I said before all 
present, that at the same time I was going to 
assist the scholars in educating themselves, I was 
also to seeJ< instruction at their hands. In less 
tlWH afortnigKt I h^d occasion to mark two boyt' 
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Avho fell upon improvements of my practices in 
the Asylum. It is thus, if I were allowed to 
follow the bent of my own inclination in the su- 
perintendence of a large seminaiy, I would seek 
to fill up the outlines of my plan with subsidiary 
practices. 

*' Our Saviour tells us that if we would enter 
into the kingdom of heaven we must become as 
little children. It is thus, that aniong children, 
and from them, and by becoming as one of them, 
we are to learn those simple doctrines of nature 
and truth, innate in them, or which readily oc- 
cur to their minds, as yet unbiassed by authority, 
prejudice, or custom. It is in this school of na- 
ture and truth, pointed out by the Son of God, 
himself God, that I seek for knowledge. It is 
among the children and youth of the school, not 
among their masters, sometimes as prejudiced, 
bigotted, and perverse, as their scholars are in- 
genuous, ingenious, and tractable. It is in this 
book I have said that I acquired what I know; 
and it is in this book I have recommended you 
to study— a sc/iooljull of c/iiidroi. 
. What remains to be done, could be done by 
thousands better than by me, if they could be 
brought to give. their mind to it, and take plea- 
sure in it; but it is a drud2:erv to most men 
from which they seek only to escape. And, alasl 
insulated in m}' situation, and detached from . 
every regular or established seminary, I have 
little opportunity of finding that further know- 
ledge which I seek for, and no meani of reduc* 
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ing to practice, and , submitting to the test of 
experience, what nightly .occurs, to my mind^ 
but on which I stamp n6 character, while it re- 
mains an unprofitable theory, and which I can- 
not even digest to my ow^ satisfaction, without 
the agency and aid of my little masters. 

**lhat a foundation is laid for you in the 
system and principle, of which I can never lose 
sight for a moment, and that this foundation can 
never be -shaken or undermined, but will last 
while nature and truth endure, is a convictiou 
on my mind inferior to none which is produced 
by any demonstration in ethics or experiment in 
physics, or even by any ethical or physical 
axiom. 

*' Of the funds which exist for schools in Ircr 
land, and of the state of the country,. I knoMT 
nothing but at second hand. Of the adaptation 
to circumstances, prejudices, and localities, I 
cannot therefore judge. But be assured that no 
circumstances, or prejudice, or locality, can be 
found where what is natural and true^ adapted 
to the genius of youth, and depending on the 
purest principles of humanity, will not, after ^ 
fair trial, be acceptable and successful. 

** Children, by nature active, delight in the 
occupation given to them by this system, arc 
pleased by being, in a great measure, their own 
masters, are gratified in a high degree by seeing 
the reason, feeling the justice, and perceiving 
the usefulness, of all that is done to them, tor 
ibem, and by them* 



'* They of thetnselves, m th? Jiaa4s of iwj ittiparf. 
tial Superintenclent:, f^U lipou wW jl$ e^^ic^t, jaofl 
l>€6t tp be done- 

*' An example of the gjenuliie effusions of the 
youthful heart deserves to be recorded. A jury 
tras forming to try the boys whoae names had 
been entered in the blaek book of the Whit€- 
ehapel School. A Teacher or Assistjai>t was 
selected out of each Class : and each of these 
were to name for their colleagues the best boy 
of his Class. When one boy was named, tliere 
wa^ at once a general outcry, *' He is a bad boy, 
his name was in tlie black book last week." 0^, 
inquiry it was found tliat it was for a serious 
offence, and that the general conduct of the 
)>oy was reprehenaible. Accordingly tiie Assiflt^ 
ant, who nominated thijS boy, was himself disr 
graced by being erased from the list of the 
jury. In a well-regulated School there are daily 
occurrences of this sort. 

'* In the discharge of my professional duties, I 
have often occasion to state, that it is seldom for 
want of knowing wha-t to practise, but generally 
from default of practising what we know, that 
we offend. In like manner, I beg leave to en-? 
deavour to impress on your mind the convic^ 
tion, which is rooted in my heart, that you al*- 
ready know enough and more than enough fou 
the interesting work in which you are happily 
engaged, and to the progress of which you will 
believe I shall look forward M'ith a peculiar in^ 
terest. You will grow in the necessary know- 
ledge as you go along. Do not harass yourself 
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in pursuit of new information. Do not distract 
your mind by hunting for a variety of schemes. 
Lose no time. In the course of your proceedings, 
you Mill learn wliat you can no where else 
learn. 

** Look at a regiment, or a ship, &c. you will 
see a beautiful example of the -system which I 
have recommended for a single school. Look at 
the army and navy, &c. and you will see the 
grand system of superintendence which pervades 
all the works of men, and which will guide you 
in the general organization of your schools. Only 
your's i§ a far less complicated machine. A sin- 
gle Inspector General, with his Secretary, both 
nominated by government, and removable at 
pleasure, M'ill suffice to new-model the schools, 
receive reports, visit them, detect deficiencies, 
point out the cause of failure, and see that they are 
conducted according to* the system chalked out 
for them, and the principles of the institution. 
In their various progress, in their subsidiary &hd 
•subordinate improvements, and the additions to 
pur present practices, which will occur, a wide 
field of practical knoxyledge will be opened. 
' ** Of the new creation which it will raise to re- 
hgion, to society, and to the state, I shall say 

nothing. 

-. .^Mn each school classify, appoint, or rather 
where the scholars have made any progress, let 
them appoint Teachers and Assistants to each 
Clas^. Short lessons, short books. — Never put 
into the hands of beginners spelling books, for- 
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hiidable by their length, and by being beyond 
the capacity of the Teachers as well as'the scho- 
lars. " Mrs. Trimmer's Spelling Book, 1st part, is 
brief. Her books are sterling. Let the alphabet 
be made in sand, (or on a slate, or with chalk) 
before the scholar proceed to spell or read. Let 
the progress be secure in every step, and you will 
be astonished at its flight. 

'"With new schools, and untaught children, 
vou will have an easv task. Nothins: is so facile, 
and pleasant as to teach ab initio — ^nothing so 
difficult and ungracious as to unteach those who 
liave been ill taught. Place, into a well regu- 
lated institution, a boy, who has been ill taught 
two or three years at an ill-conducted school, 
and a boy, of the same age and capacity, who 
does not know a letter of the alphabet, and in a 
twelvemonth, I shall expect to see the superio- 
rity inverted. 

*^ The reformation of schools is often impeded, 
or totally obstructed, by the prevailing tender- 
ness and delicacy towards the nominal Master, 
whatever his conduct be, to the entire disregard 
and dereliction of the scholars. The temporal 
interest and emoluments of one must be solely 
studied and respected ; and to this feeling must 
be sacrificed the formation of the character, and 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of thousands 
in succession. 

" I shall esteem myself happy in your commu- 
nication of proceedings, in which I cannot but be 
deeply interested ; and if any case arise, or dif- 
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^Gulty occur, in which you conceive my expe- 
rience can be of use, you cannot do me a greater 
Jcindness than by commanding my services. 

^* I must not conclude without beseeching 
you to introduce into your schpols every pracr 
tice on the records of the Male Asylum. For, 
nothing has a place there but what was demonr 
strated, confirmed, and rivetted by approved ex- 
perience : and to save yourself a great deal of 
time, and perplexity, and perhaps many wanderr 
jugs and frequent recurrence, hy going no fur- 
ther in the beginning. 

" Lay well and deep your foundation. Of the 
•rest it will be time to consult at a futile pe- 
ripd.» 
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EXTRACTS OF LETTERS. 

Fr»m Wm. Smith io Dr. Bell. 

Retkrend Sir, Devanelli Fort, 8th April, 1704. 

I TAKE the liberty to inform you that we arrived her^ 
the aSth ultimo, without any particular occurrence in the way. The day af- 
ter our arrival we made our firft vifit to the Sulfaun, and he entertained us at 
his court for upwards of three hours. 

On the 111 instant Captain Dovcton fent me an order to open the boxe*, 
and lay out the machines, to Ihew them to the Sultaun. Accordingly on th6 
3d I was fent for, and I exhibited the following experiments, viz. head and 
wig, dancing images, eledtric ftool, cotton fired, fmall receiver and ftand, 
hcmifpherts, Archimcdes's fcrew, f3phon. Tantalus's cup, water-pump, 
condenilng engine, &c. Captain Doveton was prelent, and explained, as I 
went on, to the Sultaun, who was giving an inftance of his being acquainted 
with feme of thefe experiments. He has (hewn us a condenfing engine 
made by hin^felf, which fpouted water higher than ours. He defired me t# 
teach two men, his aruz-begs. 

On the 7th I was again fent for, and the following were exhibited : turn- 
filer and balls, fealing-wax, twelve men fhocked, among whom were feveral 
khans and vackeels~-ele6tric ftool i a man of eminent rank stood, and th^ 
Sultaun applied his hand about the man to receive fhocks. Inflammable air 
fired ; at which he was aftonifhed at firft, and afterwards greatly pleafed. 
Bladder burft ; after which he applied his hand upon the receiver ; bladder 
and weight. Pneumatic bell ; microfcope ; mechanical powers. At his owh 
requeft tlie following were exhibited : fyphon, Archimedes's fcrew, water- 
pump, Tantalus's cup, and condenfing engine. Captain Doveton was nQ% 
prefent. The Sultaun walked round the inftruments, and handled feveral 
apparatufes. He defired me more than once to teach a man, who profefTed 
feveral mechanic arts, the doArine of the fyphon, Archimcdes's fcrew, and 
the water-pump. 

After the experiments were over, the Sultaun requefted tne to flfay eight o^ 
(en days, and promifed to fend with me a couple of hircarrahs to Kifinagherry^ 
the place I told him where is my employment as a writer. 

1 aun now removed into the fort, where a very good place is provided fot 
me and the machines. Tippoo Sultaun was plealed to prefent me with a^ 
hundred rupees, which, except thirty, I have delivered to Captain Doveton^ 
in order to have it conveyed to Captain Read. 

I am, Reverend Sir, 
With the mofk fin cere gratitude and refpeft. 
Your very humble fervant, 
(Signed) William Smith. 

kfftnagherry, May 4th, 1794.— I was nineteen days detained in the fort of 
Devanelli, at which iRterval of time I taught the aruz-beg:? every experiment, 
that the apparatus can adniit of being performed. The Sultaun was pleafed to 
fend me with an hircarrah and two t'epoys to condu6l mc out of his countryi 
whom I difmififed at Ryacotah, with a receipt from Lieut. Macgregor, of (ht 
4th bat. of aat. inf. commaadinj; Ryacotah. ■ 
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*rripatori» isth May, 1704.'«-I have the honour to inform you that I ardted 
here the 0th jnitant, and commenced writing for Cap^in .R«ul, and to fuper- 
intend the boys. Of fome particolais that occurred while I remained at Deva- 
nelliy after I wrote the letter dated 8th Apnl, I now take the liberty to write 
you.— 

— — It would, I believe* be othcrwtfc, if I were to handle thofc inftrumentt. 
But the cafe was thus i the> aruz-begs were to perfcrm what experiments they 
wanted to learn, while I, at the diflance of three or four yards, was only to 
inform them when they were .wrong. 

The objed I had in view, before I begun to make out direllions how to 
perform experiment;*, was, that if the Sultaun wanted his men to be taught, 
I might have the dire£tions tranQated into their language. Accordingly I 
afkcd thofe men if they wanted written directions , but they anfwered me, 
that they have no names to give to th^ apparatus, elfe they would fet about 
tranHating it. 

May asth. I moft h^rtjly thank you for this lad kind favour (which I 
received the 20fh inflant,) among many other very flrong proofs of your 
attcntionand interefl towards my welfare; and I hope I will alwajrs have it in 
the beft of my power to deferve fuch. ' 

I will, with the greatefl pleafure, inform you whatever elfe happened during 
my reiidence in the Sultaun's country. ^ 

I can aiTure you that Tippoo Sultaun was mightily pleafed with the eleAric 
machine, and the air-pump, cfpecially the eledric machine. He was prcr 
pared for every experiment 1 exhibited, except the firing of the inflammable air. 

I was greatly furpriied when he called out to thofe, who were jufl preparing 
hand in hand, in order to receive a (hock, to ftand without emotion, and that 
they will prefently feel fomething fuddenly pafs through them ; and when it 
was done, he laughed much at their flaring at one another without I'peech. 

When a man ftood on the flool, 1 gave him the large metallic knob into his 
hand) but the Sultaun defired me to take it back from him, telling me, at the 
fame time, that it is of no ufe, and that the man's fifl is fufficient. 

It didjcoft me feveral minutes before the firing of the inflammable air 
.proved fuccefsful (having never underflood that, by the point of the difchargef 
applied to the knob of the piflol, 1 could more effedlually difch^rge it than by 
the knob], during which interim he was in a very impatient emotion ; and 
when that was done, it did indeed furprife him» fie defired me to go over it 
three times. 

— — I take the liberty to write for your information the familiar difcourfe 
Tippoo Sultaun was pleafed to enter into with me, that took place at the clofe 
of the experiments. 

There were fome filver trumpets newly made brought into him for his in- 
TpeAion, and which he defired the trumpeters to found hauw und jauw, i. e. 
come and go. After which he afked me if they were like thofc I fkw at 
Madras. 1 anfwered " Yes ; but thofe at Madras are made of copper." He 
Hiked me again, whether the tune were any thing like what I have ever heard. 
1 anfwered. No. " How then," fays he, and prefently, ordering the infliru- 
ment to be put into my hands, defired me to blow. I told him very civilly, 
that I could not blow. " No," fays he, ** you could; what are you afraid 
of?*' I told him again that 1 fpoke truth, and that I was brought up in s 
fchool, where my mafler informed me what 1y|fi^ was, and always punifked 
thofe boys that fpoke untruths. He begun again, rn afking, if I knew how 
tne trumpets were ufed for fpeaking onboard of (hips? I, told him that I 
never was on board of (hips. <« Why," fays he^ *• did you never take a vralk 
on the fea-{hore to fee luch things?" "Yes, fir," anfwered I, " I have 
been feveral times on the fea-fhore, but the (hips are at a great difhmce from 
Ihe; I can hardly dilcem a man on the mail or deck of a (hip." Queftion : 
Whether only one fort of mufic, or more, are ufed at Madras? Ans^ Many 
of each fort, and they are diftinguifhcd by thefe names, viz. drums, fifes, 
flutes, clarinets, French-horn, and bafibon. Quefiion : On what oecafion d« 
they ufe th'efe roufics ? Ans. For foldiers to march, to falute, to retreat, 
•nd fuch like. 
■ Th« fubje£l on mufic he ended, and the next was to this cffcft. 
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He aiked me whether I am a(n Englilhman. I anfwered, Yes ; but that I 
am a native of India. Queftion : What employment are thofe Engiiihmen 
and natives of India put into ? Ans. Firft they ^e put into fchool inftituted 
by the iirlcar, and, at the age of twelve or fourteen years, they are put out in 
order to learn trade or bufinefs— ^as a mechanic, merchant* Tailor, writer, and 
i'uch like. Queft. Whether they are enlifted as foldiers ? Ans. No. 

June 11th. After this the Sultaun-aipfe- (five hours being elapfed) to quit 
the court, and dciired the prefent (of a hundred rupees) to be delivered into 
my bandi, with thel'e words: *' This is given you as a prefent for the trouble 
you took in performing thofe experiments^ which verily pleafed me:*' and a 
command, that I am to ftay in the fort ten days t ** After which/' he con- 
tinued, *' I will fend you to Kiftnagherry with rwo hircarrahs, in order to 
C(mduct yon f;ifely through my country." I returned the compliment with 
falam, in the manner I was inftru6^ed, saying, that I thankfully accept hi 
prefent, and am willing fo obey his commands. The language which the 
Siiltaun ufcd, was the Carnatic Malabar. Mine very little differed from^ his. 
Poomhia was the interpreter of fuch terms as the Sultaun did not underftand, 
and Capt. Doveton favoured me with his butler (who underflood- ^d fpokc 
ttie Moor lans:uage to perfection) to help fne in going through the experiments. 
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mitfARt MjLE OUPJiA^ ASYLUM, 

BSTABLISHBD AT^ 

A GENERAL MEEtiNG 

OP ' J 

i. . . ■ ■ 

THE BLIGHT HONORABLE P^ESIDfl^T, VICE PRESIDENTS^ 

AND DIRECTORS, 

OK THE 28th of JUNE, iTd^* 

J. JL HAT the Right Honourable the Governor, for the time beings, be fo- 
ftcited to become piefident, and the Members of Council^ and Commander in 
Chief, Vice Prcfidams. • 

2. That a number not Icfs than Sixteen, nor exceediiig Twenty-four Gentle- 
men, moft likely to rcUde at the Prefidcncy, be conftituted Dirc6tors, of which 
number the following, from their t)ffictal iituations, fhall be ccmiidered pcr> 
■lanent. 

The Chaplains, 

The two Church Wardens, 

The Military Secretary, 

The Civil Secretary, 

The Military Auditor General, 

The Commandant of Artillery, 

The Chief Engineer, 

The Adjutant General of the Army, 

The Quarter Matter General of the Army, 

The Phyfician General, 

The Adjutant General, or Deputy A(igutaot General^ oC his Ma]cay*« 

Troops, 
The Commilfary General of Stores, 
The Town Major* 

t>lRtCT0RS CHOSEN* 

l^r. Andrew Rofs, 

Mt. William Webb, ; ' ^ 

Mr. Cockburne, 7 

^ Mr. Kinderiley, 
Mr. Sewell, 

Major General BpthwaCite, > , 

Colonel Sydenham* 

3. That a f«left Cominittee of Sir Dircaors (cxclufive of ths Trcafurer 
and Secretary) be chofen, who are to be ^ (landing Monthly Committee, to 
inc^t fe^larly at the Afylum, on the firft Wedncfday of c\cry month;, for the 
difcu^n of the currcmt b^iinefs of the Inftitution ; any two 6f whom, with the^ 
Pi^eiident, or Senior Direi\or pr^fent, a^ing as fucfh, are to be confideied as a 
competent Committee. •< 
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